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A WONDERFUL NEW PLAN FOR EVERY CATHOLIC FAMILY 
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Only lo¢ Opens Up | 
New World to Your Children! I 


All the Great Bible Stories Vividly 
Retold for Children, Illustrated with 
Hundreds of Full-Color Pictures 


ERE is a wonderful opportunity to give 
your boy or girl hours of fascinating, 
exciting and wholesome reading! All the im- 
mortal stories of the Catholic Bible dra- 
matically retold .. . gloriously illustrated by 
famous artists, all in rich, vibrant full colors. 
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Full 812 x 10” in Size 
Delivered to your boy or girl 
three times a month. 








Created and 
Developed by 
MARYKNOLL 
SISTERS 


On a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, 
Sisters Juliana and 
Chaminade followed 
in the footsteps of 
Our Savior, also 
visiting many Old 
Testament scenes. 
In such authentic 
and traditional 
surroundings, they 
wrote these 
wonderful stories. 








place of Our Lord .. 
by the Sea of Galilee 
Miracles. . 
They witness, too, the dramatic scenes of 
the Old Testament. Noe and his Ark 

David’s great battle with Goliath . . . Jonas 


and ihe Whale . . . Josue commanding the \ 
sun to stand still...101 unforgettable stories 
come to life before their very eyes! 

Here’s the Way to Enroll Your Child \ 


Each copy of CRUSADE comes to you in a 
really durable linen-finish binding that takes 
lots of wear and tear. The first introductory 
copy costs only 10c — almost a gift. 

After you’ve seen the introductory part, 
your child will receive a new copy of CRU- 
SADE every ten days. At only 35c per copy, 
it’s a bargain in good reading and pure enjoy- 
ment that cannot be duplicated at any price. 

Of course, you may cancel at any time and 
pay only for parts actually received...Open 
up a bright new world to some happy 
youngster by mailing the Charter Enroll- 
ment. Coupon NOW. 


PARTIAL LIST OF OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT STORIES 


The Creation 
Adam and Eve 
Driven from the 


The Angel Appears 
to Josue 
David Becomes 


The 
Wise 
by 


Nativity 
Men Guided 
the Star 


Boys and Girls Visit Nazareth through 
the magic of CRUSADE. They see the birth- 
. listen to him preach \ 
see His great 
. hail His entry into Jerusalem 


Jesus Blesses 
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& Co., y 
37 W. 47titeite 
New York 367% 


John J. Crawley” 
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. Sn, & SEE Noe herd animals and SEE the Flight SEE the Fall of Jericho. A blast of 
eg Ong Gy % XY other living creatures aboard into Egypt to Save the trumpets—a mighty roar—and the 
< ‘, Ark for safety from the Flood. the Infant Jesus. solid rock walls crack and crumble. 
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NOW! | 
The Greatest | 
HOSPITALIZATION | 





EVER OFFERED$ 
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a . com 2 se wi 7 soa ieee 
Smiling and healthy today — in a Sky-high Hospital bills can wreck your 


; Look ahead! Think what a blessing it 
Hospital bed tomorrow! It can happen life savings if you don’t have enough 
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will be to fall back on reliable help 
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PROTECTS YOU and YOUR FAMILY 


ase SICKNESS or 

































This Policy is Sold 
| Only By Mail! ... It's 

Good Anywhere in 

U.S. and Possessions! 
; if sickness or accident puts 
you in a Hospital bed — 
you'll look back and thank 
your lucky stars you were 
wise enough to take out 
the “NO TIME LIMIT” 
Policy. It’s the sensible, 
practical way to protect your own 
bank account against the onslaught of 
high Hospital costs. Ask anyone who's 
been through a siege of Hospital bills. 
They'll tell you what a comfort it is 
fo have good, safe Hospitalization to 
fall back on. And we offer you so 
much more for your money. So ACT 
TODAY! Do it before trouble strikes. 


YOU CAN GET MATERNITY 
For slight extra cost husband and wife 
can have ao MATERNITY RIDER attached 
to their regular Policy and this will 
entitle the couple to a liberal Benefit 
for childbirth confinement and care. 


a * 


Our growth and strength lies in the g 
we give our Policyholders. We do bus 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF A 


Wilmington 99, Delaware 


to you, and with shocking suddenness! Hospitalization. Mail Coupon Below! with those Hospital bills. ACT NOW! 








ACCIDENT .. 


MAIL 
COUPON 


» 
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WE PAY CASH DIRECT T0 YOU 


IN ADDITION TO WHAT YOU MAY COLLECT FROM OTHER INSURANCE 


Go to the Hospital for a day, a week, a month, a year or longer— 
your “NO TIME LIMIT” Policy pays Benefits for Sickness or Accident 
just as long as you stay—there’s absolutely no time limit! 


My, what blessed help! What’s more, 
the ‘NO TIME LIMIT” Policy pays off 
in cash direct to you — regardless of 
what you may collect from any other 
insurance policy for the same dis- 
ability, including Workmen’s Com- 
pensation. This is important — it 
means you can carry the low cost 
“NO TIME LIMIT” Policy IN ADDI- 
TION to any other insurance — then 
collect two ways in case of Hospital 


confinement. This is the way practical 
minded folks their 
savings against today’s sky-high 
Hospital bills. 


are protecting 


So be wise! If you’re already insured 
with one Policy — get the ‘‘NO 
TIME LIMIT’ Policy for vital EXTRA 
protection. Of course if you're not 
insured at all, then by all means get 
this Policy just as fast as you can — 
before it’s too late. 


ACCIDENTAL DEATH, SURGERY, POLIO BENEFITS 


This is truly the opportunity of a lifetime. We give you more coverage, 
better coverage, longer coverage at a low cost you can easily afford. 
You get generous Hospital Room and Board Benefits for sickness or acci- 
dent (Exclusions: Gov. Hosp., Rest Homes; Mental Diseases, War Casuale 


POLICY BACKED BY STRONG RELIABLE COMPANY 


48 states and U. S. possessions. Claims are paid 
promptly in strict accordance with Policy provisions, 


ties, Suicide.) . . 
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Address 


MERICA NO OBLIGATION J City...... 


i Please send me, without obligotion, full details about your new, low 
cost NO TIME LIMIT HOSPITAL Plan. No agent will call. 


. you get Cash Benefits for 73 Surgical Operations ... 
in lieu of other benefits you get Lump Cash for accidental death .., 
Cash Payment for loss of eyes, hands, feet 
The policy can be continued at policyholder’s or company’s option. 
A Maternity Rider is available at slight extra cost 
period for benefits to start. One Policy covers individual or entire family, 
birth to age 75. You'll see the low costs in the booklet we send you. 
Remember — al! benefits are paid in CASH DIRECT TO YOU. DON’T 
TAKE CHANCES — BE PROTECTED. Send for our FREE BOOK which 
tells all about this remarkable, low cost insurance value. 


DON’T WAIT TILL IT’S TOO LATE! ACT NOW! 


RUSH COUPON FOR VALUABLE FREE BOOK 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Dept. 555-GN Wilmington 99, Del. 


special Polio Protection. 


There’s no waiting 
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A Special Invitation To The Readers Of 
The SIGN! 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE 
CONFRATERNITY OF THE PASSION 
AND BICENTENNIAL OBSERVANCE 
Memorial Day weekend at the Passionist Monastery in West 

Hartford, Conn. The hierarchy, clergy, religious, and laity 


will assemble for a series of lectures, panels, devotions, and 
discussions in honor of the Passion of Our Lord. 





“EUltraconservative Catholics” 


It seems to me that your editorial on 
“The Ultraconservative Catholic” in the 
March, 1955 issue of ‘THr SIGN was con- 
fusing, misleading, and unfair, and did no 
credit to you or your magazine... . 

In the first place, it is an extraordi- | 
narily tricky piece of writing for more 
reasons than can be condensed into a rela- 
tively brief reply. For instance, no attempt 
is made to define clearly what is meant 
by the term “ultraconservative Catholic” 
or what principles guide him. Instead, cer- 
tain rather nebulous attitudes of mind are 
attributed to him with respect to some 
specific social questions, with the ugly im- 
plication that if he so much as questions 
the wisdom, justice, or practicability of any 
concrete plan, measure, or organization put 
forward ostensibly in the interest of justice 
to labor or of peace and charity among 
nations, he forthwith stands opposed to 


———— 
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WHAT IS THE CONFRATERNITY OF THE PASSION? 


It is an ecclesiastically approved and canonically erected 
spiritual society of the Passionist Fathers in promoting devo- 
tion to the Passion. Members share in all the spiritual privi- 
leges of the Passionists. 


the Papal teachings on social justice and 
international co-operation, and, if he be 
also “wealthy” and of the “employer type,” 
he becomes ipso facto an image of Hitler, 
Mussolini, and Peron, a worshiper of West- 





WHERE IS IT LOCATED? 


The principal chapter is at the Shrine of the Scala Sancta 
in Rome, where it is honored with the title of Archconfrater- 
nity. In each Passionist Monastery there is a local chapter, 
with monthly meetings. Also in some parish churches. 


brook Pegler, as well as one who denies 
the right of the Church to teach in the 
sphere of moral issues. This is a_ rather 
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| closing the door on all discussion of any 
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WHAT IS ITS PURPOSE? 


The Confraternity was founded in 1755 by St. Paul of the 
Cross at the request of his missionaries. Its object is to increase 
personal devotion to the Passion in the members, to affiliate 
them to the Passionists as a “third order,” and to give the laity 
a share in the apostolate of the Passionist Congregation. 


purely human organization which holds | 
itself forth as a concrete application of cer- | 
tain moral principles. . . . 

In my opinion, but in the words 
of St. Augustine, “You have gone very far, 
indeed, but in the wrong direction.” 


R. L. Davis 


Fiyrta, OHTIo. 


The similarities between the ultra- 
conservative Catholic and Hitler, Mussolini, 
and Peron, are, in terms of this editorial, 
nonexistent. That the editor was blatantly 
unfactual is, in this case, serious. It is | 


WHY THE CONGRESS? 


In observance of the Bicentennial of the Confraternity, the 
members will have a priceless opportunity to learn more about 
the Passion to inspire them to carry on the work of the Con- serious because the analogy was so clearly 
fraternity. unwarranted that we are forced to think 
that it was only used because the names 
Hitler, Mussolini, and Peron merit such 
odium that the uncritical reader would 
automatically transfer that odium to the 
ultraconservative. I hope that IT am wrong. 

MAURFEN BUCKLEY 


WHO MAY ATTEND? 


All the members of the Confraternity. Any person who is 
interested in the Passion. For details contact the Reverend 
Secretary at West Hartford Monastery. 


New York, N. Y. 
THE TIME AND PLACE: 


May 28, 29, 30, 1955. First session Pontifical Mass at 10:30 
in the Hartford Cathedral. All other panels and sessions at the 
Holy Family Monastery, Tunxis Road, West Hartford, Conn. 
Special accommodations at the Bond Hotel, Hartford for those 
interested. A special bus service to Monastery for all events. 


There was a time for flowery oratory. 
Neither the audience nor the speaker knew 
what he was talking about. Whatever he 
was “for” was flawless, and dissenters were | 
wholeheartedly slandered. I believe that day 
is past. I believe T am commonplace in 
liking plain speech. Your editorial linked 





THEME OF THE CONGRESS: 


We Preach Christ Crucified. How we can be transformed into 
[ the image of His Son, through the Passion of Christ. 
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THE SIGN, a monthly publication, is owned, edited, a 
published at UNION CITY, N. J... by the Passionist 
| athe Legal T ‘ ms, Inc.) Subscrip- 
oO $3.00 per year, in advance zle ies, 25¢. 
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| as Second Class 
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Matter, September 20, 1921, at the Post 
Office at Union City, N. J., under the Act of March 3, 
| 3879 Accepted for mailing at special rates of postage 
provided for in Par sec. 538, Act of May 28, 1925, 

Vol. 34, No. 10 
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tions ® Revolving 
F any Arms 
| put * Will Not Tip 3 piece cet 
istice or Tilt SERVING Jered, inclvd® 
nong with every #2! on 
d to » 

and Never before at this low price. Revolving 

= arms (for sunning, watering, different room 
e be arrangements) extend 5 to 10 in. from center. 
\ pe,” Holds 10 standard-size pots including one 8-in. 
itler pot bottom center (Plants, pots not included.) 


Fill totem with moss to root climbing plants. 


\ est Choice: Wrought Iron Black or Tropical White. 
enies 
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j d ; 67 Piece 
aa SERVICE FOR 8 INCLUDES 
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[5 SALADMAKER REGULAR $29°50 VALUE 


sail PRICE 
“Performs MIRACLES with Food” F S SLASHED TO 14° 
i : nie v boss 
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lini, Rich ... Ornate ... Gleaming . . . Beautiful 
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hiek | + det REDUCED TO detail, as this homemaker’s dream. May- 
think wih et : 
Caneniesuu time embodies all the flawless character- 
ames need sharpening! istics of truly fine tableware from its heavy 
such weight, one-piece forged knives, to its 
ould delicately pierced open work and deeply 
. the . embossed pattern. 
rong. | 3 steel cutters 
KLE) ° MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
DELUXE MODEL 
5 steel cutters |g NIRESK INDUSTRIES, Dept. YS-9 i 
LLOry. ‘ 4757 Ravenswood, Chicago 40, Ill. 
knew § 4 Please rush items checked. Purchase price | 
r he ta 9 refunded if not 100% satisfied. 1 
wer 4 1 C) Plant Stand $8.95, color 
day [_] 67-piece Tableware, $14.95 a 
e in i [_] Saladmaker, $7.95 t 
inked i [_] Saladmaker Deluxe, $9.95 j 
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: | i ADDRESS r 
ee . ' ; ih aa i CITY J ri 
PREPARES FOOD OVER 200 DELIGHTFUL WAYS -| GUARANTEE i Oj To save postage, | enclose $ 
Now you can prepare the most beautiful, healthful foods i ye ebeatetely, geerontes ship prepaid. i 
with ease, speed, safety, and economy. Makes wonderful a . t (] | enclose $1.00 deposit, will pay bal- I 
waffle-potatoes, tossed salad, golden brown potato chips; must be 100% satisfied or your 
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chops onions, peels apples, crumbs bread. prepares baby money refunded of once 


. foods, health foods, and vegetable juices. omer faster “ 
than electric machines costing $200 or more. Easy to Nea tt ea att Na se! ot ~ 
IGN clean and easy to operate. Safe enough for a child to use. Mmm wee ll SS ee 
Recipe book included. 











The Sign Vacation 
Party Touring The 


West Invites You 


This fourth 
Tour-of-the-West 
is especially for 
readers of The 
Sign and Catholic 
friends. Dates are 
July 31 to August 
14. Solve your va- 
cation problem by 
joining our con- 
genial crowd. 
You'll be sure of a perfectly wonder- 
ful time, and the most for the money 
of any tour you can plan. 

Grand Canyon, Yosemite and 
Rainier National Parks are included; 
also Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Tacoma and Seattle. Lux- 
urious hotels, excellent meals, com- 
petent escorts, a fellowship you'll 





enjoy. 
Please write for our free folder: 
“Tour-of-the-West,” to The Sign, 


Monastery Place, Union City, N. J. 








If & WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address 

to THE SIGN 














POCONO 


ATION or HONEYMOON 
MT. Miny LODGE has EVERYTHING 


Main Lodge on 160 acre estate. 60 Deluxe Cabana 


Cottages with television & private bath. Dancing 
and Entertainment Nitely in Beautiful ‘Club 
Suzanne.”’ 


Located % mi. from — of Our rd 
of Poconos. Seasonal Sports. OPEN ALL YEAR. 
Vacationers Bklet. V—Honeymooners Bklet. 


Mount Airy Lodge 
MOUNT POCONO 29, PA. 
Mt. Pocono 3551 
Cath. Owner-Mgmt. 

















CAMP ST. JOHN’S 
A LAKESIDE MOUNTAIN CAMP 


Boys 6-16, 2300 ft. Alt. Sandy beach on Hunter Lake. 
100 mi, from N. Y. C. Modern buildings. Lavatory in each 
cabin, Hot showers, Artesian well. Excellent meals. Diver- 
sifled activities—recreational, instructional. Mature pro- 
fessional staff. Jesuit Chaplains. Fee $475, all-incl. Cata- 
log. Robt. D. Giegengack, Yale Univ. A.A., New Haven, 

-, or phone ORegon 7-7007 (Bronx); Virginia 7-3518 
(Woodhaven), Directors: Rev. Herbert J. McElroy, re 


Giegengack. 

TEGAWITH CATHOLIC CAMP 
FOR GIRLS 

On the sunny top of the Poconos. 800 acres on 

private lake, All land sports, swimming, riding, 

dancing, dramatics, crafts. Junior and Senior 

gzroups. Private chapel on grounds. 38th year. 





Directors: 
Mrs. James P. Lynch and Mrs. William M. Lyneh 
Catalog: Camp Tegawitha, Box S$, Tobyhanna, Pa. 


’ — 7 Y y 
CARRIG KENNY 
in the heart of beautiful Harriman State Park 
Lake Kanawauke, Bear Mountain, New York 
FOR BOYS 
Ages 7-15 
Rate $25.00 per week June 26 to Aug. 20 
Conducted by St. Michael's Monastery, Union City, N. J, 
For Information, Write 
Father Director, C.P. 
1501 New York Ave., Union City, N. J. 


Phone UN 7-3756 


















Write for: 
Beautiful, 


new 
Free Catalogue 
showing entire 
Clarin line in- 
cluding unique 
new folding 


Many uses: 
crowds... 


The Clarin Kneeler Chair provides both 
seating and kneeling in one unit. Yet, 
since the built-in kneeler can be folded 
up into the frame, it can be used as an 
ordinary chair for seating only. Folds flat 
to 2” depth for fast, safe, non-wobbly 
stacking in minimum space. Choice of 
luxurious mohair or long-lived leatherette , 
upholstery. Many beautiful color 
combinations in famous, long-lasting 








Offers Churches A Real Boon— 
This Exclusive Double-Purpose 
Folding Kneeler Chair 


As a pew extender for emergency 


in the Sanctuary... as regular 


seating for dinners—lectures—entertainments. 











caile’ ue baked enamel finish. Supremely comfortable 
chair. for both sitting and kneeling. , 
a 
« Clarin Mfg. Company, Dept. 21, 
4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, Ill. 
-~-—/V ; 
ENGINEERED QUALITY MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE IN FOLDING CHAIRS 
‘ a ii ae | 















ordinary gripes about accepted things B a:chdioc 
all sorts of heretical vice... . : graph-R. 
Jean ARIE Britcaph ” 
GREENLAWN, N. Y. CINCINN: 
The conservative Catholic has rey 
and re-read the Papal Encyclicals and \ 
familiar with the Social Doctrines of thy 
Church. Not only does he not resent th 
Church’s directions and guidance in the 
matters but is disappointed at the lack 
similarity between existing secular instity 
tions and the ideals as described by th 
Holy Fathers. 


Hats § 
of youl ; 
conserva 
needed 
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receive. 


Mrs. DONALD — 


JERSEY 
Hits, N. Y. 


Forts 
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Rept 
. “The ultraconservatiye) Catholi 
Catholic has something in common with mum ¢ 
Hitler, Mussolini, and Peron.” That is nof tities | 
only insulting; it is inaccurate. Accordin 1,000, 


You say, 


to my dictionary they were and are mor| 
akin to liberals than conservatives. 7 
Joun E. Srace} 
Cuicaco, IL. ' — 
pam qu 
Your Reverence: My grandmother, (Lord} a que 
rest her!) used to say that all the O'Gor mectit 
| mans in the old country were flighty. From auite 
| your editorial in the March issue of Tue aid t 
SicnN, I judge that the steerage generation| our cl 
is working hard to keep up the family’s} Ameri 
reputation, eight 
JOHN Murpny Catho 
| Loutsvitte, Ky. | 
I sai 
} can but wonder “how come” of possil 
your sharp editorial against all those not 
understanding that UNESCO is so worthy 
of our support? The Holy Father does not) Cyic: 
necessarily sanction the whole of this 
“world ruling power” by maintaining an WI 
observer there. . . se hi 
RicHarp G. Boone ased 
WILMINGTON, DEL. P him 
1 
May I thank you for your splendid, . 
editorial on the Ultraconservative Catholic) )... 
which appears in the March issue. For} ).., 
some time we have needed a statement of N, 
this sort. If the Church in the United anes 
States were to be bound to an_ ultracon- a 
servative course, it would not only be con- M 
wary to all our traditions and_ interests, lq 
but it would repeat the mistake made by oe 
French Catholics in the nineteenth century jue 
with such disastrous results. I salute your posi 
courage for this timely warning and_ was 
particularly pleased to find it phrased inf ¢,, 
such excellent English. 
Rev. J. N. Moopy, Pu.D. , 
New York, N. Y. 
TH 
Congratulations are overdue for your edi- fo 
torial on “The Ultraconservative Catholic.” os 
It was balanced, penetrating, and to the 
point. Those whom you describe never! joe 
seem to suspect that they are doing the | ,,, 





Church more harm than the so-called lib: | sa 
eral Catholic could possibly do. Another 
case of not seeing the gleam in one’s own 
eye! 


tw 
me 


Rev. VINCENT A. Brown H. 


St. ALBANS, N. Y. 

I should like to offer warm and en- 
thusiastic approval of your editorial “The 
Ultraconservative Catholic.” You may al- 
ready know that it was reproduced in ow 


my 


THE SIGN | , 





ings archdiocesan weekly— The Catholic Tele- | | 


graph- Register. | 
RITCHRE FREDERICK A. BREYIR | 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 










as Yead 


Hats off to you for that stirring editorial 
and 


of yours in the March issue on our ultra 


Of the conservative brethren. You said what has 
ent theB peeded to be said for a long, long time. 
n th hall pray for you this week so that the 
lack df ford will make your skin thick enough 


instity 


io withstand the blasts you are sure to 
by. the 


receive. ... 
| EDWARD J. CRANI 
Brea Jersey City, N. J. 


Reprints — of “The  Ultraconservative 
rvatiye, Catholic’’ are available at 10¢ for a mini 
n with) mum order of 5 copies; for larger quan 
is ng} tities prices are $1.50 per 100, $12 per 
cording 1,000, plus postage. 

Cc More} 


ere mE 


‘nad POAU 
t 


F In the March, 1955 issue of THe Sicn I 
Fam quoted by Dale Francis as replying to 


H 
(Lord a question from the floor at the POAL 
O'Gor meeting by saying that “I think it may 
From quite possibly be true.” The questione: 
f Tree | 


said that Spain had stolen the plates for 
our currency and that they were printing 
{American money and selling it for thirty- 
eight cents per thousand dollars to the 
Catholic hierarchy in the United States. 
Mr. Francis did not quote me correctly. 
I said “I do not see how this could 
ne” of possibly be true.” 


eration 
amily’ ; 


TuRPHY 


se not Haroip E. Frey, Executive Eptror 
worthy THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
CS NOE Cuicaco, ILL. 

f this 


ng a When Dr. Fey finished his talk, I went 
.. him, told him I felt he had not unde 
stood the question that had been asked 
| him from the floor, repeated the question 
for him. He said he had not understood | 


Boone 


endi < 
lid it, that had he understood it he would 
atholic : ; 
' have made clear it could not possibly have 
c. Sor 
f been true. 
ent 0 . 
: Now he says that he did understand the 
United : : : : 
question, told the audience it couldn't be 
Lracon- 
true. 
ye CON- : . 
My notes show him saying exactly what 
terests, P i 
oy I quoted him as saying. I made clear in 
ade by : 
my article that he had not understood the 
entuly ape p : : 
: question, criticized him for not making his 
e you : : , 
, position clear in the later meetings. 
id was 
Li Date FRANCIS 
sea in y . 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Pu.D. : : : 
I have just received my second issue of 
THE SiGN and, after reading the article, 
i “Bigotry in Action,” by Dale Francis, Um 
ur edi- : ; 
holic.” disgusted enough to tear up every issue I 
1olic. ; : . 
receive now without reading them. 
to the 
We Catholics are misunderstood 
never 
and many times discriminated against, but 
ig the 


xd lib: | let us forgive those people. They don't 
know what they’re doing or saying. It takes 


nother : é 
, two parties to start a fight in = argu 
s own 

ment... « 

A/C JoserpH L. VALENTI, JR. 

BROWN a 

HARLINGEN A.F.B., TExas. 
1d en} . . It seems apparent that the issue 
“The of Church and State relationships is fre- 


é Guently exploited for purposes of bigotry 
\ and the fact that POAU draws to itself | 
i leaders who seem more concerned with | 
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New Pictorial Mass 
Book — A step-by- 
step portrayal of the 
Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass in large, true- 
to-life full colored 
pictures with the cor- 
responding __ prayers 
from the Missal. Mass 
prayers are simple 
and easily under- 
stood. 64 pages. 


No. 70/04—Flexible leatherette 50 
No. 70/67—Hard cover, gold stamped 1.00 








Catholic Girl’s Manual 
and Semana Missal 


By Rev. W. Carroll 
A New Practical 
Prayer Book, especi- 
ally edited for the 
Modern American 
Teenage Girl. Con- 
tains 70 black and 
white drawings and 
44 color reproduc- 
tions of the Life of 
Christ, practical re- 
flections and coun- 
sels, complete Sun- 
day Missal and a 
treasury of prayers. 


No. 950/00—Black cloth, red edges 3.50 
No. 950/02—Simulated leather, gold edges .4.50 








Saint Joseph DAILY MISSAL 


By Rev. H. Hoever 


Preferred by Schools 
—because of its rich 
modern beauty, com- 
pleteness, simplified 
arrangement, and li- 
turgical explanations. 
With 12 colored mas- 
terpieces, large type 
throughout, and the 
Confraternity Version. 


No, 810/22—Cloth, red edges ............ 3.75 
No. 810/02—Simul. leather, gold edges 6.50 








I Pray the Mass 
By Rev. H. Hoever 


Today’s Most Popu- 
lar Sunday Missal. 
For devout assistance 
at Holy Mass Catho- 
lics everywhere are 
using this simplified 
arrangement of the 
Sunday Missal. Con- 
fraternity Text of the 
New Testament is 
used throughout. 


7 No. 440/05—Leatherette, red edges ....... 60 
‘ No. 440/13—Leather, gold edges ........- 2.25 


AMERICA’S FINEST MISSALS AND PRAYER BOOKS! 


The Mass for Children 


By Rev. L. Lovasik, S.V.D. 


Child of God 


Child of God 





By Rev. J. M. Lelen. 
A completely new 
prayer book for little 
boys and girls. 26 
Beautiful New and 
Inspiring and Instruc- 
tive pictures in Full 
Color. Large type in 
Sense Line Arrange- 


ment. 80 pages. 


No. 301/04-R—Red leatherette ... -50 
No. 301/67-R—Leatherette, hard cover -80 














A Young Man Prays 


By Edward F. Garesché, S.J. 


No. 330/00—Black cloth. 


13 Illustrations in full 
color. 


A treasury of prac- 


tical and original 
thoughts, counsels 
and prayers for 


young men, with 
complete Ordinary of 
the Mass, Confession 
and Communion 
Prayers, and Epistles 
and Gospels for 
every Sunday of the 
Year. 384 pages. 


red edges 2.50 


No. 330/02—Simulated leather, gold edges 3.25 





Saint Joseph SUNDAY MISSAL 





No. 820/05—Leatherette, red edges 32 
No. 820/00—Black cloth, red edges 2.5 


By Rev. H. Hoever 


Most beautiful, com- 
plete, and simplified 
Sunday Missal. With 
the Confraternity Ver- 
sion, “Helps” to pray 
the Mass, Ordinary in 
Red and Black, Litur- 
gical Calendars, the 
Rosary illustrated in 
full color, and many 
prayers and devo- 
tions. Extra large 
type. 








No. 365/00-BL—Blue cloth, gold stamping .2.75 
No. 365/02-BL—Simulated leather ........ 3.50 4 


A completely new col- 
lection of prayers and 
devotions to the Bles- 
sed Virgin. With 
every Feast of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary— 
its History, Novenas, 
Triduums. Complete 
Novena 
Prayers, Mass Devo- 
tions and full page 
illustrations in color. 


Rosary 
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Ye MILLION 


of your friends 
already have... 


yes, 
over 1% MILLION 
copies of 


“Wy WAY of LIFE 


The Summa simplified and in 
plain-talk 
are now in use 


Now this great book is in 
reach of everyone. In popu- 
lar, plain-talk pocket-sized 
and priced for your pocket. 

You can discover, too, that 
the Summa simplified makes 
good subway and bus read- 
ing, just as thousands and 
thousands of your friends 
have discovered that MY WAY 
OF LIFE is for their pocket 


wherever they are 
wherever they go 
Beautifully bound in green 


imitation leather, with gold 
stamping. 


Price is only $135 


Order your copy 
from your bookstore sANVELS yy, 
5 4 


or from » ig 


= Ae : 


THE CONFRATERNITY “lo AS 


OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. JOSEPH B. FREY 









5300 FT. HAMILTON PARKWAY 
BROOKLYN 19, NEW YORK 





attacks upon Catholics than with the con- 
stitutional question of religious liberty has 
long been a concern of many of us in the 


National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. Some of the statements by POAU 
leaders as reported by Dale Francis are 
inexcusable. 

On the Catholic side there are moves 
that would help. Many sincere non- 


Catholics who are basically people of good 
will are honestly fearful about the 
liberty as it 


ques- 
tion of religious involves 
not even familiar with 
view of the relevant 
pronouncements of His Holiness Pope Pius 
XIL which support a view of 


relationships 


Catholics. They are 


the point of recent 
church-state 

American 
It will greatly help if Catholic 
leadership in the United States will go out 
of its make its 


consistent with 


clemocracy 


way to position on these 


matters clear. 


ALLYN P. Ropinson, ComMMiIssion DIRECTOR 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND 
Jews 
New York, N. ¥ 

In his reference to the “secularism 


of the first speaker, Dr. Leo Pfeller, 
who is displeased because ‘under God’ was 
added to the Pledge of Allegiance.” Mi 
added that Dr. Pfetler 
is one of the “other Americans” in the 
POAU organization. In the 
view Libert 
which Di 

contributed an 
ing of the 


a man 


Francis should have 


quarterly re 
1949) 
connected, My. Pfetler 
entitled “The Mean 
Amendment.” In the 
credits it stated that 
Director of the 
Social Action of 
the American Jewish Congress. Lest by the 


2nd 
Yost is 


Ouarter, with 

article 
First 
accompanying 
Dr. Pfeffer 


Commission on 


was 
was Assistant 
Law and 


omission of such pertinent details your 
infer that Dr. Pfeffer 
Protestant spokesman, I’ve 


supply further facts 


readers was also a 


hastened — t 


WILLIAM M. TRAINER 
New York, N. ¥ 
While I do not agree with every 


thesis—for 
Scottish Rite may be 
financing part of POAU’s operations—I_ be 
that 
summary of the 


point of Mr. Francis’ 


that, 


example 
possibly, the 
in the main he 


lieve has given 


and 


a good 
functions effects of 
this organization 

While I am not a 


Baptist 


but am a 
fair play and equitable 
freedom of 


Catholic, 
I believe in 
treatment, and in worship 


according to the dictates of one’s own con 


science. The POAU believes in none. of 
these things. 
JoHN K. Cripprn 
ParRK Ruipncr, IL 
Teetotaler? 
Katherine Burton’s comments in ‘Twi 
SicN, March, 1955, are, of course, not in 


tended as anything beyond entertainment 


frankly 


for she 


Says 
I must admit I don’t know much about 
total abstinence unions, but the more I 
read the less I feel they are a complete 


solution to the problem of alcoholism 


It is not an argument against abstinence 


societies that they are not a complete an 


swer to alcoholism any than it is 
against vitamins that they are 


page 79) 


more 
an argument 


Continued on 
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Encore for Ultraconservatives 


N this page of the March issue, we gave a brief 

pen portrait of the ultraconservative Catholic. 

It wasn’t long before letters began to pour in. 
Their content varied considerably in light and heat. 
As regards the number of letters, the ultraconserva- 
tives won, hands down. But logic took an awtul 
beating. 

We thought that there is a middle ground between 
ultraconservatives and ultraliberals, and we thought 
we stood on that middle ground. To make ow 
position clear, we used that little qualifier “ultra,” 
since the terms conservative and liberal have just 
about lost all meaning. That middle ground is not 
safe. You get shot at from both right and left. 

Evidently many have given up reason and logic 
in favor of party 
columnists. They have just about everything neatly 
divided into all good or all bad, all black or all 
white, completely acceptable or wholly objection- 


lines, slogans, and favorite 


able. 

That is mental laziness with a vengeance. 

Here is the argument common to a large per- 
centage of the letters against the editorial. Since 
we are against the ultraconservatives, therefore we 
are for the ultraliberals. favor all 
forms of internationalism, everything done by the 


Therefore we 


U.N. and Unesco, completely unrestricted immigra 
tion, and all pink and leftist columnists and pub- 
lications. We oppose patriotism, free enterprise, 
employers, the rich, the Republican Party, and 
Congressional investigations of Communism. 

Unfortunately, none of the writers explained the 
logical sequence, so we are at a loss to discover it. 

The heaviest fire, especially from irate writers, 
was directed against the unions. If we were ignorant 
of the subject before, we now know all the defects 
unions have or can have. There were enough letters 
of this type to supply an enterprising anti-union 
book. One would 
think we were back in May, 1891, when Pope Leo 
XIII Novarum, the Catholic 
Magna Charta of organized labor—and was branded 
as a Socialist, even by Catholics. 


We know 


capital and management. 


publisher with material for a 


yublished Rerwiw 
] 


the unions have delects—but so have 
In tact, large parts of 
the history of American industry and of the great 
American fortunes stink to high heaven. It is a 
record of slavery, oppression of workers, bribery, 
land seizures, monopoly, bonding of laborers, 
privateering, fraud, graft, intimidation, violence, 


spoliation, pillage, tax evasion, perjury, cheating, 
extortion, loot, and blackmail; it is a_ tale of 
profiteering in peace and war, of the sanctification 
of property and the debasement of human life and 
labor, of contrast between vast wealth and abject 
poverty, of high profits and low wages, of driving 
competitors out of business, and of the use of 
militia, police, and goons against the workingman, 

If our forefathers had used the logic of the 
present-day anti-unionists, they would have thrown 
out all forms of capitalism and free enterprise in 
favor of Socialism or some other panacea. ‘Thank 
God they had some sense. 

loday American business is by no means perfect 
but it is conducted on a much higher level, thanks 
to self-regulation, the power of the unions, and legal 
measures. 

Some labor unions are in dire need of reform. 
Anyone who reads the papers knows of the Com- 
munists, racketeers, thieves, dictators, and trauds 
who have wormed their way into the labor move: 
ment and in some instances have muscled their way 
to control of unions. ‘They have to be thrown out. 
But in getting rid of them we don’t have to engage 
in union busting. We don’t have to throw out the 
baby with the bath. 


one-tenth the 
time and patience and tolerance we've given 
capital. We've had unions a long time, but they 


EI’S give the unions at least 


never came into the free use of their rights here in 
the U. S. until the passage of the National Labor 
Relations Act of 1935. In the past few years, most 
of the unions have improved immensely in leader- 
ship and self-regulation and show signs of continual 
progress. 

Ihe Church lost the workers to a large extent in 
Italy, France, and Spain because it became identi- 
fied with capital and the upper crust of society. We 
often hear that it can’t happen here. It can, but we 
don’t think it will, because we don’t think many 
Catholics will join the lunatic fringe of anti- 
unionists. 


thn Faleh Batman, 
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URRENT FACT AND COMMENT 








EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 





Wide World 
For the first time in history, a major power has appointed a top level 
leader whose sole concern is peace: Harold Stassen, special assistant 
on disarmament to President Eisenhower. It will be Stassen’s job to 
explore the best approach to turning world’s swords into ploughshares 





Assumptionist Father, Rev. Louis F. Dion of Worcester, Mass., discusses 
his chances of getting a Russian visa with his lawyer. Father Dion 
hopes to succeed Rev. George Bissonnette, recently expelled resident 
American chaplain. Father Dion’s visa is under Kremlin consideration 


May, 1955 





Religious News 


O one need have any further doubt about the value 
of Catholic schools as a social vaccine against state 
regimentation of the citizen. Current educational 

news from widely separate quar- 


ters of the world should settle 
The Freedom That 


Tests a Democracy 


his mind once and for all. In 
Belgium, for instance, the Lib- 
eral - Socialist government pro- 
poses to reduce subsidies to Catholic schools. This, despite 
the fact that these schools receive only about half the 
amount of state support given to public schools and ar 
attended by the majority of Belgian students. 

In South Africa, the Church has organized 750 mission 
schools for the Bantu Negroes. These schools care tor 
120,000 Bantu children. The Nationalist (Apartheid) gov- 
ernment, in its recent Bantu Education Act, requires the 
Church to turn these schools over to the state. The penalty 
for non-compliance will be loss of subsidies. 

In Argentina, Dictator Peron is aiming at a monopolistic 
public-school system. He has prevented the accrediting of 


teachers from Catholic training colleges. He has reduced 


1g 
state support of Catholic schools to practically nothing. 

In all these widely scattered attacks, the controlling pur- 
pose is obviously the same. The idea is to make Catholic 
education so expensive that it will be priced out of the 
market. Then, with everyone regimented into state schools, 
the juvenile public can be indoctrinated en masse. 

The provocation behind this undercover persecution is the 
simple fact that the law of God, insistently taught by the 
Church, is hard on regimenters. It spells out with menacing 
clarity the duties and limitations of the state. It stands pro- 
tectingly with flaming sword over the inalienable rights 
of the citizen. 

This publicity for the law of God provides a most em- 
barrassing environment for any government which is in- 
fected with the political virus of official secularism, socialism, 
white supremacy, one-man dictatorship, or any of the still 
rougher forms of totalitarianism. A government must face 
the hard alternative of being good or being discredited 
when education provides even school children with a Geiget 
counter that sputters accusatively in the presence of Admin- 
istrative wickedness. 


IRIP these distant incidents of their local color and 
their exotic political fireworks, and thew essential 
ineredients appear in the educational 
the United States. Many of ow 
fellow citizens think in terms of 


picture here in 


Freedom to Educate 


a torpid, narcotized democracy, 
at the Same Price 


a democracy of uniformity, in 
which the public is funneled 
into one mold socially, religiously, and morally. Further, 
they want this uniformity to be patterned on their own 
scheme of living. So they insist that education be state- 


given, but only after they have cooked it to their own recipe 
and given it to the state to serve. 
When Catholics refuse to conform, they are called separ- 


atists, and their schools are stigmatized as divisive 








vimmick 


These hot-house democrats have invented a neat 


for marking up the price of Catholic education. By an 
inequitable system of taxation, they split with Catholics 
the expense of the schools which they use. while Catholics, 


at the same time, 
schools. 

\ Catholic, in the Catholic 
education for his own child without being required to buy, 


en the 


must bear the full expense of their own 


United States, cannot buy a 


side, a secularistic education for the child next door. 


This is literally true. As true as if a Catholic 


mitted to buy 


were not per- 
a bicycle for his own child without donating 
one to a neighbor. Of as if he could not baby-sit lor his 
own witheut working an unpaid shift for somebody else 

the overlooked 


fact that the real test of democracy is not freedom of speech. 


Some day, someone will discover hitherto 
The real test is freedom to educate on equal terms, Free- 
dom to speak is only freedom to parrot canned speech, un- 
namely, to 


the 


less there is a more basic freedom—the treedom, 


have one’s mind put to nurse in a competitive school, at 
same price. 
not be policed into a state 


Citizens need educational sys 


tem. They can be taxed into it. Just make them pay double 
rates if they resist. But the price of surrender is even higher. 
Then the For the 


monopolize the citizen’s education, it does not educate him. 


whole public suffers. when state can 


It merely wires him for sound. 
RUE liberals in the United States are in a sad case. 
They are beset by ideological parasites as dogs are 
beset by fleas. More, the parasites which infest them 
have even stolen the name “lib 
eral,” and, by a process of se 
mantic forgery, have attached it 
to themselves. To the authentic 
liberal, this fraud must be as 
exasperating as if a flea at the dog show were to claim the 


“best of breed” title because, at the moment, he happened 
to be munching on the ear of the champion. 

Some typical cases come to mind. For instance 

The case of the “liberal” commentator. He protests abuses 
But 
what kind of abuses? The sneering insult of the public’s offi- 


arising from Congressional investigations of subversion. 


cial investigators by witnesses who invoke the fifth amend 
ment and thereby announce themselves probable criminals? 

Not at all. The abuse which stings him is on the othe 
side. The yawn, the grimace, the burst of human testiness 
displayed by the investigator. 
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Harris ¢ 
Richard L-G Deverall, AFL representative in Asia, recently outlined ext 
of illegal narcotics traffic by Red agents in Asia before Senate committ 
The Catholic labor leader keeps close watch on all Communist activity in A 






The “liberal” commentator takes sides. too, in the Oppen- | 
But what That of the 
who overrode Oppenheimer and gave us the H-bomb? That 


heimer controversy. side? SCiENtists 
of the investigators who discovered Oppenheimer in a lie 
and in violations of security regulations? Of course not. He 
is on the side of Oppenheimer who would have deprived us 
of the H-bomb, who lied to investigators, and who_ broke 
security rules. 

Then, there is the case of the “liberal” educator. He | 
sprays a shower of tears from lecture platforms, suggesting | 
that he satchelful of brilliant which he 
is afraid to “McCarthyism,” he 


But his conspicuous nonpossession of 


has a whole ideas 


bestow on a needy world. 


says, prevents him. 
such ideas, in the pre-McCarthy era, leaves us with =. 
nasty suspicion that he hasn’t a worthy idea concealed on 
the entire acreage of his person. 

Also, who } 
appears in all categories. He challenges the integrity of the 
Federal tried 
and Sobell. To make honest citizens of a posse of spies, he 
Federal Judge, 
prosecuting personnel as a 


there is the case of the “liberal” do-goode1 


Court which and convicted the Rosenbergs 


implicates a twelve jurors, and the whole 
batch of judicial bandits, reck- 
innocent blood. 

the performances which wring our heart with 
sympathy for the real liberal. Parasitic frauds live on him 
like a 


name to gooly causes. 


lessly callous to the letting of 
Such are 


They forge his 
They get him a bad reputation. 

He needs to be deloused of them. The country 
But it wants him with 


ind obscure him crust of barnacles 


Poor man! 
wants him. “no riders.” 

ENATE hearings on the stock market apparently ended 
The 


market itself went into a nicely timed nose dive, which 


in a draw. Witnesses were divided in reaction. 


scared the Committee even more 


than it did investors. Senators 
did not want to be placed in the 
i position of having caused an 


The result | 
was a temporary absolution given by Senator Fulbright and | 
the conclusion that no legislation would be needed at the 


economic decline. 


present time. The sidelights of the inquiry were more dis 


quieting than its main course. It was none too reassuring 
to have senators ask explanations of terms and processes | 
known to the high-school economic student. Even worse # 
was the Capehart incident with Professor Galbraith. 

In spite of much ineptitude in handling, however, we have 


a feeling that the inquiry was salutary and well timed. There | 
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United Press 
Idle staffers keep lonely vigil in offices of Brooklyn Eagle, daily shut 
down completely after long strike. Disappearing dailies pose major threat 
to freedom of the press. But no one seems to know what to do about them 


is strong evidence that the market was heading into a specu- 
lative boom that could have blown up unpleasantly. 

Those who defend recent market trends argue that the 
market is sounder today than it was in 1929. Undoubtedly it 
is far stronger. There is less speculation on borrowed funds. 
Dividend yield, as a proportion of market price, is better 
today. Moreover, the ratio of company earnings to stock 
prices is far safer now than it was in the earlier boom. 

The 1955 boom lacks the overtones of fraud and manipu- 
lation which were important factors in the 1929 crash. There 
is no rigging of prices or shady deals by insiders of corpora- 
tion management. Both the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission are playing the role 
of watchdogs, ready to pounce when dangerous trends ap- 
pear. 


RANTED all these improvements, we still feel that the 
market needed investigation, if only to keep things 
from going out of hand. To understand why this is 

so, one need only compare trends 

during the period 1928-29 with 

The Fulbright Probe: those of 1954-55. In both periods 


Its there were sharp gains in the 


Value 
values of stocks, not justified by 
comparable increases in corporate earnings or prospects of 
earnings. Both periods also witnessed the entry of many 
newcomers into the market, attracted only by the hope of 
quick capital gains. 
Once 
until 


feed 
attracts 


such a process starts, it tends to itself 
the bubble Each further 


buyers. Investors who have done well come back for anothei 


upon 
bursts. new gain 
round. Optimism gets completely out of hand and judgment 
flies out the window. 

This is the danger which was lessened by the Fulbright 
investigation. This point was missed by the witnesses who 
defended the current state of the markets. It is perfectly true 
that, even at recent levels, common stocks are still sound in- 


They not standard, but 


they also are not inflated beyond all reason. 


vestments. are bargains by any 

The market could even rise somewhat, perhaps as much 
as 20 per cent, in terms of present earnings and prospects, 
if we could be that it But 


strained speculation would pierce the top and lead to a 


sure would stop there. unre 
panic which would shake the whole economy. If the recent 
llivestigation prevents this, we can overlook the less edifying 
sidelights of the hearings. We still need to be reminded that 


it is difficult to get something for nothing. 
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United Press 
Catholics in Brussels demonstrate following government move 
to cut subsidies to Catholic schools. Move follows Socialist 
pattern, poses serious threat to Church’s right to educate 





Wide World — 
All-Negro West Virginia State College practices integration in reverse 
by opening its doors to 400 white students. White and Negro students 
seem to have no real objections to interracial pursuit of knowledge 





Zehnder Photo 
First American Passionists to be sent to missions in Jamaica, B.W.I., 
pose in new white habits at St. Michael’s Monastery, Union City, be- 
fore departure Passionists will minister to needs of two counties 





Views in Brief 


Is Any Man Sick? A doctor recently told the American 
Academy of General Practice that doctors should withhold 
the truth from patients with mortal ailments if the truth 
might distress them unduly. This seems like taking the 
warning sign off a highway in order to increase the driver's 
confidence. The greater the danger of death, the greater 
the duty of preparing to meet God. Christ instituted the 
sacrament of Extreme Unction for this purpose: to take 
away sin if any must be expiated and to strengthen the soul 
with confidence in God’s mercy so that it may resist tempta- 
tion and bear suffering patiently. 
us: “Although this Sacrament is not absolutely necessary as 


Church law admonishes 


a means of salvation, yet no one may neglect it; and care and 
diligence should be taken that the sick receive it while fully 
conscious.” To hide the danger might well be to deprive a 
soul of needed grace. 


ABC. Tension in the East and the disclosures of Yalta 
have stirred heated discussions about working for peace 
through international conferences. Our atomic powe 


increases Our impatience. It may be well to recall some 
ABC warfare spelled out by Pius XII. An 


extremely serious and otherwise unavoidable 


norms about 
injustice must 
Even then, one must strive to avoid 
it by all possible means or restrict its effects to the strict 
demands of defense. And if the 


force its use upon one. 


damages of war are not 
comparable to those of “tolerated injustice,”” one may have 
the duty to “suffer the 
careless or weak. We 


injustice.” We cannot afford to be 
must not be rashly immoral. 


While the 


Irgentina, she is also 


Pattern. 
tacked in 


Church is being more resolutely at- 
meeting opposition in 
President Perez Jimanez arrested the Executive 
Committee of the Venezuelan Copey party, a Catholic social 
party backed by a Church's 
hierarchy. He dissolved most of the workers’ unions. An 
added problem is Communism. Theodore Streibert, U.S. 
Information Director, estimates 20,000 active Communists in 


Vene zuela. 


considerable portion of the 





Mass and distributed Communion at Old St. Peter’s Church in New York. 
later spoke on needs of his mission at interracially sponsored Communion breakfast 
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Religious News 
Unity of all Catholics regardless of race at the Communion rail was vividly shown : n vo ve vem 
recently when Bishop Emmanuel Mabathoana of Leribe, Basutoland, South Africa, said in dealing with t sects in his country. He 


The Bishop 





Venezuela. Here, too, the Church ts in for a rough time, 
Our duty ts to keep her in our prayers. 


Protestantism in America. How strong is American 
Protestantism? Theologically, the answer is unreservedly 
“pretty weak.” Politically and socially, however, Protestantism 
is quite strong and _ healthy. (The same week that the 
NCCM’s publication, Catholic Men, was moaning tl 
dearth of Catholic leaders on the national level, News. 
week was reporting the fact that there are 96 Methodist 
in Congress.) One secret of Protestantism’s strength is the 
emphasis it places on the role of the layman. If Catholicism 
is to gain an equal voice with Protestantism in the morals 
and manners of our society, it will probably come by a sim 
ilar emphasis, but without the theological errors. Until then, 
the U.S. will remain a predominantly Protestant country, 






























Question of the Month. When Franco was making life 
difficult for Protestants in Spain, hardly a week went by 
without someone urging that the U.S. ought to make things 
difficult for Franco. Now that Peron is persecuting the 
Church in Argentina it is strange not to hear objections to 
U.S. officials who make a practice of toadying to him. 


Labor’s New Frontier. Over the past twenty years, labor 
unions have concentrated their efforts at political action to 
a large extent on the national scene. But the Republican 
“hands off” policy on many labor matters has directed atten 
tion to a new political frontier for Big Labor: the states, 
One trend that highlights this is the “right-to-work’’ legisla- 
tion now passed in 18 states. There are signs, however, that 
that trend is being reversed—thanks to better local political 
action by unions and thanks, in no small measure, to Sec’y, 
of Labor James P. Mitchell. Most recently, conservative 
Republican Governor Hall of Kansas courageously vetoed 
another such bill, charging that it was “contrary to the 
heritage and freedoms of America.” In addition, efforts are 
being made to raise the minimum wage laws in many states, 
Such local efforts should in the long run do much to im 
prove attitudes of state legislatures toward Jabor. 


of 
the 
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“ i United Press 
S. Vietnam Premier Ngo Dinh Diem is facing crisis 





has American backing, but French have been hin- 
dering his efforts through their over-all command 
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Milan’s 


— E days after Archbishop Gio 
vanni Battista Montini took over 
his beautifully inspired cathedral 
of Milan, he went to Sesto San Giovanni, 
the steel city of his vast archdiocese, and 
made one thing abundantly clear. 
“With the God,” he 
“Twill do everything possible to be the 


erace of said, 
Archbishop of the workers.” 
Sesto San 


has been 


15,000 
since the end 


Giovanni, city of 
known 
of the war as Italy’s “Little Stalingrad.” 


But the 


people, 


men, women, and _ children, 


j : 
gathered for the cornerstone laying cere- 


mony at which the 


hi; . 
his declaration, cheered. 
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ARCHBISHOP 


OF THE WORKERS — 
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Archbishop Montini: “It is for the priest to hear the sirens sounding from the factories” 


Milan’s Archbishop Montini may some day be Pope. 


But at the moment he is facing the biggest task of his life 


—bringing Christ to the workers of Milan 


hy Francis Bruce 


ban] 


For the Communists and Socialists of 
rich the Arch- 
bishop’s words were a sharp challenge. 
But for 
spoken, mild mannered, steady-eved man 


the Lombardy region, 


the fiftv-seven-year-old, quiet- 


who two vears ago beseeched the Holy 
Father for to decline a car- 


dinal’s red hat, they marked the putting 


permission 


aside of the diplomatic anonymity of 
nearly thirty years in the Vatican’s secre 
tariat of state and the donning of the 
flesh-and-blood fighting vestments of his 


OWN paroc hial personality. 


It was a moment for which he had 
long waited. The tall, dark chimney- 
stacks of steel foundries rose around 


him high into the chill sky of January. 
One remembered words he had 
book entitled 


writ- 


ten for the preface of a 


Our Priesthood, a collection of papal 
teachings. Montini had said: “It is the 
priest who must make the move, not 
the people. . It is useless for him 
to ring his bell; nobody will listen to 
it. Instead, it is for him to hear the 
sirens sounding from the factories, those 
temples of technical achievement where 
the modern world lives and_ breathes. 
It is for the priest to remake of himself 


a missionarv if he would have Christian- 


ity abide and become anew a living 


leaven of civilization.” 
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Arch- 
bishop, among the factories. The people 


Here now was the priest, the 


listened attentively for his next words. 
His dark eyes were earnestly intent. 

“I begin here”’ he said, “my cok 
loquy with the people of Milan. And, 
since I do not wish that there ever be 
secrets between me and my children, | 
contess that in this moment I am real- 
izing a dream which | cherished tor a 
long time in past years—to speak to 
real, authentic workers I hope that 
my ministry, here and elsewhere, will 


vive me the grace to resolve the equivo- 


cations that some may wish to bring be 


tween the Church and the working 
class. 

has been said that 
Archbishop of the 
until this moment, I 
never replied to this affirmation. Well, 


here today I want to dissolve my re- 


“More than once it 
I would be _ the 


workers. But, 


serve, 


URNING to the task of blessing 
i? cornerstone of a community 
building for women and children, Arch 
bishop Montini said, ‘And 
prayer, we place the first stone of what 
Sesto San 


they be 


now. with 


is to be a new Giovanni, a 


new Milan—may Christian.” 


\gain there cheers. 

When, about two months earlier, on 
November 3, Pope Pius XII had named 
Montini, his close 
years, as 


were 


collaborator for many 
Milan, 
was much euessing in diplomatic cor 


Archbishop of there 
ridors and in the Italian press. Was this 
asked, a man 
who had become known as the pontiff’s 


some demotion for the 


as his “right hand’? On 
rather, the 


ind 
high 


“Shadow” 


was the ippointment, 


ri 


Milan news hawker decked out to greet the Arch- 
bishop: No secrets between pastor and children 


ee hs 

beak 
ie 
—~ 


- 


pontiff’s unspoken expression of a hope 
that this man might indeed, as some 
predict, one day succeed him? 

Almost and 
in equal flurry of speculation, another 
change was occurring, this time on the 
Via Botteghe Oscure—Street of the Dark 
Shops—at Italy’s Communist party head- 
From here 


simultaneously, causing 


quarters came sudden word 
that Pietro Secchia, the party’s advocate 


of tough action, had been transferred 


irom the central secretariat to party 
director for Lombardy. 
Secchia, a fiftv-two-vear-old senator— 


than 
Palmiro 


en years yvoungel Italy’s Com- 
Togliatti — had 


long been considered the party’s num- 


munist chief, 


described 


ber-two man. Moscow once 
him as “the pertect bolshevik.”” Was 
this, now, a demotion, or was it an 


morale 
Italy 
where massive strength is important to 


Communist 
industrial 


ittempt to bolster 


in that ereat area ol 


the party’s survival? 


Certainly the Holy Father (who ex- 
pressed regret that Providence had not 
permitted him to retain Montini at his 


and the Italian Communist bosses 
had 


men ol 


ide) 


or Moscow cogent reasons for 


sending such caliber to this 


important arena. The explanation may 
fact that in Milan, 


industrial heart of Italy where just ten 


lie in the obvious 
vears ago the Communists laid a ground- 
work of fear for what they hoped would 
be their march to political power, lines 


ire now being drawn for in-fighting 
that mav well deal Communism in 
Italy a grave blow. 

\ few days after Archbishop Montini 
made his forthright declaration at Sesto 


San Giovanni, Secchia, his burly op- 


rain 












Cathedral Square was gay with bunting as the Milanese came in the 
to welcome their new 










ponent, made his first public speech x 
Communism’s director in Lombardy, 

“Here in Milan,” he told workers of 
a rubber factory, “Socialism was bom 
the fight for liberation began? 
Secchia, among other things an organ 


and 





izer of the Communist party’s unde 
ground, referred to the 1945 partisd 
uprising that preceded the collapse of 
German and Fascist forces in northerm 
Italy. During it, a good many persons 
fell victims of vengeance. 

“Here at Milan, therefore,” continued 
Secchia, “‘must new 
this js 


originate a great 

example of unity and force 

not the hour of resignation or laziness, 
No therefore! No 


hopes!” 


fear, facile 


IGH on the “must” program of 
Archbishop Montini who has re 
rurned to his native land—the first Lom 
bardy Archbishop of Milan in. thirty 
years—is the building of new churches 
for mushrooming, fast-growing 


on the city’s periphery. t 
Four big allied bombings in the last | For 

vear of the war destroyed a third of] P 

Milan. This has been more than re} 


built. Shiny new modern buildings have} trolle 


risen out of the rubble. And on Milan's} 


outskirts, giant apartment buildings § °'' 

have gone up so fast that today some rene 

300,000 of the city’s 1,250,000 people?!" 

have no church they can call their own. § "¢ 

Mobile chapels and late afternoon chur 

Masses have been a successful means of tl 
temporarily helping to bridge the gap. ia 

The churches are full. . th 

One of the first men Archbishop i 
Montini conterred with was Enrico} and 

Mattei, president of Italy’s  state-con- Faitl 

Finh 

| 

Archbishop, Giovanni Battista Montini | | ] 
the 
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1e Rh For the future, the Milanese see great things for their Archbishop 
rd oft —perhaps even the Papacy. But right now there’s work to be done 


heal trolled petroleum industry and head of 
filan’ the archdiocesan committee for new 
dings J churches. Its program calls for the con- 
some § Suction of filtv churches, twenty of 
cople p them in the category of “urgently 
own. needed.” In the past two years five 
rnoon § (hurches have been built. 
ns of The “climate” is now tavorable in 
gap. the Archdiocese of Milan for what its 
Catholic leaders describe as a true con 
rishop ciliation of the classes. It was of this 
*nrico | and of the preservation of the Catholic 
e-con | Faith that Archbishop Montini spoke 
Fin his first sermon to his flock. 
the I was on January 6, feast of the 
tini | Epiphany. The Archbishop had made 


the traditional journey from Rho, six 
miles away, to the 
thedral of Milan in an 
spite rain. “I 


famous Gothic ca- 


open ¢ ar, de- 


want the Milanese to see 
me,” he said. 


under um- 
brellas, patiently waiting along the way. 


Thousands of them stood 


Or 


Once this episcopal journey was made 
on mule back. But Montini’s predeces 
sor, the late Alfredo Ildefonso Cardinal 
Schuster, had set aside that tradition. 
Inside the 


_—_ 


great vaulted structure, its 
sweeping arches held up by giant col 
umns, 30.000 > Milanese 


industrialists 


some -from 


workmen to — waited for 
their pastor’s first sermon. 
His Montini told 


listeners that they were the heirs of an 


voice forceful, his 


—_ 


immense spiritual patrimony that sup- 
plies the principal bases of fraternal 
foexistence, of sacred rights, of human 
P ignity of inviolable laws, of the sacred 


character of authority, of the uncoer- 
cible liberty of personal conscience, of 
the elevating function of labor and of 
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pain, of the hope in a 
the grave.” 


destiny beyond 
attack on Com 
that a “fatal 
ment is maturing for our generation in 


Then, in a direct 


munism, he warned mo 


the mirage of new, toreign ideologies. 


Every generation is responsible fon 
the conservation and increase of the 
historic patrimony it inherits. 

“What we must defend and conserve,” 
he said, “is valuable above all, precious 


and vital above everything else: the 
Faith.” 

Then the Archbishop told of his last, 
touching the Holy Fa- 


Montini’s con 


meeting with 


ther. It occurred before 


secration, which was most unusual and 


a sign of the pontiffs deep regard for 


his former pro-secretary of state. 
“The pope was then ill,” said the 
(Archbishop. “When I dared to ask a 


directive word for my future ministry, 
His 
ternal accent 


Holiness, with profound and_ pa- 
echo to vou. 
the de 


the \pos 


which I now 


simply said to me, ‘Preserve 
posit.” the deposit, that is. of 
Catholic Faith.” 


Archbishop touched 


tolic Roman 
Then, again, the 

Mav 
surrounds me become truly 
Christian. It will be my 
that 

will 


upon labor. this field. he said. 
“which here 


care to co 
field of 
terrain of 


instead ol 


operate sO 


battle, labor become a 
sincere and peaceful human encounters 
of the the 


wherever 


classes to increase common 


eood and to give there is 


suffering or injustice or legitimate as- 


piration for social improvement, the 
frank and solid defense of a pastor and 
a father.” 

With Archbishop) Mon- 


tini took possession of his archdiocese 


these words 
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The immediate task: Strengthening the bridge be- 
tween the Church and the working classes of Milan 


590, his predecessor, 


Milan 
ind 


where, in the 
Saint 


yeal 

Ambrose, the patron ol 
stood before the door of his basilica 
entrance to Theodosius — the 
tl West 


penance [on the 


barred 
Great, Emperor 0 
had 


slaughter of 7,000 The 


until he 


done public 


ssalonians 
1,600 vears later, the 


ODAY, nearly | 
tremendous Archdiocese is a 


challenging assignment for a Cath 


most 


olic prelate. But its vast ind complex 
field of action is, as France’s ambas 
sador to the Vatican, Count Vladimir 
D’Ormesson, said, “cut to his measure.” 

Milan and the region of Lombardy, 
of which it is heart and center, is on 
of Europe’s richest regions, set in a na 
tion which is among the poorest. Lom 
bardy covers 7.6 per cent of Italy's 
national territory. but contains 15 pei 


cent of its inhabitants—6.600,000 people 

Of these, 3.500.000, virtually all of them 

baptized Catholics, are in the sprawling 
Milan 

Milan’s urgent need today is fon 


Archdiocese of 
more 
bevond the city’s 


churches, ‘specially 


walls where, in one 
120,000 people in 
\nother 
fields and au- 
Com 
Study 


has revealed 


ancient Spanish 


zone, there are two 
utterly 


urgent 


inadequate parishes. 


need is for 


sport 


ditoriums to compete with the 


munists in the fight to win youth 
by the building committes 
that where a parish is equipped with a 


field 
\PI 


sport and auditorium the Com 


munist (Italian Pioneer Associa 





FRANCIS BRUCE has been a foreign corre 
spondent since 1940, working in Italy 
1945. The Editors of THE SIGN sent Mr. Bruce 
Archbishop 


since 


to Milan to cover the story of 


Montini. 








tion, somewhat modeled on the Boy 

Scouts) makes little headway. 
Meanwhile, a statistical bureau has 

been established to collect data on 


the spiritual condition of each parish. 
The work has just begun. The bureau 
now is in temporary quarters,  di- 
rected by Don Roberto Perenna. He 
is known as “the priest of the statistics,” 
and his happiest thought these days 
is that the Holy Father has approved his 
work and sent a contribution 
it. The Archbishop backs it 
heartedly. 


to assist 


whole- 


The job of tabulating and card index- 
e@ the 
1g the spiritual temper or indifference 
of each of their millions of 
will be a long one. 


\rchdiscese’s parishes, record- 


members, 
It will take two or 
three years, said Father Perenna. 


HE man who has been called by the 
it saa, Father to administer the tre- 
mendous Archdiocese of Milan, Giovanni 
Battista Montini, was born in the ham- 


let of Concesio in the Lombardy prov- 
ince of Brescia on September 26, 1897. 
His father was a deputy and for many 


years director of a provincial Catholic 
newspaper. Both he and his wife, Sig- 
nora Giuditta Alghisi, were profoundly 
Catholics. 


young 


devout 

The 
when a boy, attended Brescia’s Jesuit 
school, where he showed a strong incli- 


Jattista, as he was known 


nation for the ecclesiastical life. He was 
ordained on May 29, 1920, at the Ca- 
thedral of Brescia and was sent to 


Rome to study at the Pontifical Grego- 
rian 1923, when 
only twenty-six vears old, he 
an aide to the 


University. In he was 
Was sent as 
\postolic nunciature at 
Warsaw. an early indication of the long 
years of diplomatic activity to come. 
He was recalled to his studies in Rome 
and was entrusted by the Vatican with 
the task of spiritual assistant for Rome’s 
Catholic club. In 1925 
Italvy’s held at 
national 
FUCI, the 
Students 


University after 


university congress Bo- 
ec¢ le 
Italian 


Federa- 


logna, he was named 


siastical assistant of 
Catholic 
tion. 
Montini 
tariat of 


University 


the Vatican's secre 
1924 and began the 
long service that was to continue unin 
terrupted under two pontiffs for nearly 
thirty years, until his appointment as 
Archbishop of Milan. 


In the past several years, especially 


entered 
state in 


during his long and serious illnesses, the 
Holy Father leaned heavily upon Mon 
tini, pro-secretary of state for ordinary 
affairs of the church, upon Msgr. 
Domenico Tardini, pro-secretary of 
state for extraordinary affairs. How 
deep the Holy Father's regard for these 
two men had become was amply in- 
dicated on January 12, 1953, when His 
Holiness told assembled cardinals in 


and 
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secret consistory that there was one 
thing upon which he could not be 
silent. 


He had intended, said the Holy Fa- 
ther, to include Montini’s and Tardini’s 
names among those to be created princes 
of the church. In fact, he said, “thei 
the first had written 
when we drew up the list of cardinals 
to be created. These prelates, however, 
giving palpable evidence of their vir- 
tue, requested us so insistently to allow 
them to decline this very high honor 
that we thought it fitting to hear their 
oft-expressed wishes and repeated pe- 
titions.”” It was then that the pontiff 
announced their elevation to pro-secre- 


hames were we 


taries of state. 

\gain, from his sick bed on December 
12, when Montini was consecrated in St. 
Peter's basilica, the Holy Father revealed 
his esteem for his “faithful collaborator 
in the the Church.” 
The said in a 
which, though weak was filled with emo- 
tion, was one which “our affection for 
the one being consecrated had reserved 
but which the adorable 
disposition of Providence did not permit 
us to perform.” 

Ask a 
ol his 


administration of 


consecration, he voice 


to ourselves, 


what he thinks 
Archbishop and very likely 
he will smile broadly. 


Milanese today 
new 


“He is great,” said one, “but of course 
he will not be here long. the first 
consistory will be a cardinal, 
then the conclave and. .. .”” He snapped 
his fingers 


and he 


as though it were a settled 


matter. “Like Ratti.” Many Mil 
anese, and quite a few other Italians, 
feel this way about Montini. 


Achille Ratti, archbishop of Milan, 
became Pope Pius XI, the pope of the 


Lateran pacts and of the conciliation 
between the Vatican and Italy that 
ended the voluntary imprisonment ol 


the popes in the Vatican. Today, Cath- 
Milan feel that 
come for a 


the time 
conciliation—that 
between the classes, between employers 
and that Archbishop 
Montini, if anyone, can bring this about. 

Phat Montini will get his cardinal’s 
red hat at the 


olic leaders of 


has new 


employees—and 


first consistory for crea- 


Wide World 


Pietro Secchia: 
The Red’s answer 
to Archbishop 
Montini. Coming: 
A spiritual battle 
on the Street 


of the Dark Shops 








tion of new princes of the church js 
virtually certain. 

The question of the conclave is one 
that Catholics pray need not be answered 
soon. But when that day comes, the 
Archbishop of Milan will surely be 
among the “papabile’—those deemed 
most qualified for the supreme office v 
St. Peter’s chair. 

Meanwhile, Archbishop Montini’s 
hands are full of work. His day begin, 
with a 6:30 o'clock Mass in his privat 
chapel. He breakfasts lightly. His 
heavy schedule of appointments begins 
at 9 o’clock and continues until 1 o'clock. 
or later. He receives all he can .. . in 
dustrialists, workers, priests, bishops, 
and nuns from the near and far areas o| 
his Archdiocese. 

The rainy-day, open-car automobik 
ride on the day he took possession of 
his Archdiocese gave him a light case o} 
influenza and forced him to bed for five} 
days. When he returned to his appoint 
ments, there were some 200 of them piled] 
up on his calendar. Among them was} 
Florence’s mayor, Giorgio La Pira, whi 
has been known to give 





the coat on his 

j 
back to a beggar and sometimes is called! 
a modern St. Francis. Quietly and pa 
tiently he waited his turn. 

The Archbishop spends a part of eacl 
afternoon visiting one or more of his} 
parishes or visiting the sick in some hos‘ 
pital. Then he returns to his desk. 

“How late does he work?” 

“Well,” replied his young, diplomatia, 
secretary, “very late usually.” 

“Until midnight?” 

The secretary smiled. “Well,” he " 
mitted, “you can say sometimes. late! 
much later.” 


ROM his study in the seventeent! 
Spaces archiepiscopal building} 
Montini the intricately carved 
marble exterior of Milan’s magnificent! 
pinnacled cathedral. t 
escaped serious damage during the war 

Begun in 1386 by the Milanese, who| 
at that time intended that it should b 
the biggest church in the world, th 
cathedral was completed in the seve 
teenth century. It still is one of th 
world’s largest and certainly one of th 
most inspiring. 

Its 98 slender turrets are topped with] 


‘ 


can see 


Miraculously, 


statues, the highest. 354 feet high, wit 
u 13-foot gilded statue of the Virgi 
Mary that looks out over Milan and 4 
night, as though separated from earth! 
contact, glows goldenly over the city. 

The Milanese are almost fiercely 4 
voted to their guardian “Madonnina.| 
\nd it is not unlikely that the Hol 
Father thought of that too, when, as on 
of his final acts of the Marian year, h 
named Giovanni Battista Monti 
archbishop, describing him as his “gilt 
to the people of Milan. 
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JITTERS 
in DETROIT 


Just three litthe words— 


4 


guaranteed annual wage—are 


causing a stir in Detroit. 


It’s the big problem that labor 


and management now face 


by EDWIN A. LAHEY 





HEY 

Detroit again. 

The emotional tension is caused 
b¥ the demand of the C.1.O. auto work- 
ers for a’ guaranteed annual wage. The 
idea isn’t 


have the labor-crisis blues in 


new. 
about the G. 
has even 


Labor has been talking 
\. W. for years. The plan 
been tried on a modest and 
successful scale in scattered parts of the 
country by a soap company, a shoe com- 
pany, and a meat packing company. 
The “new” phase of the discussion 
over G.A.W. is the absolute determin- 
ation of Walter P. Reuther and his auto- 
mobile workers’ union to write a guar 
anteed annual wage contract in the 
automobile industry in 1955, beginning 
with the General Motors and Ford ne- 
gotiations now underway. 
doubt either 
the determination of the auto workers 
or thei 


principle. 


There is no reason to 


economic power to win the 

That is why there has been a good 
deal of manage- 
ment circles of America’s most progres- 
sive, efficient, and competitive 
production industry. They know that 


morose brooding in 


mass- 


May, 1955 


i et 
determined to & 


Reuther is 


within a short period of time Reuther’s 
program will either revolutionize labor- 
Inanagement relations in the 


industry o1 


automo- 
tive 
bitter 


precipitate the most 
1937. 


The gravity of the impending crisis 


strike since 


can best be understood if the issue of 


the guaranteed annual wage is recog- 


nized properly as a new frontier in 


labor-management relations. 

The opening of a new frontier in this 
social area has almost always spelled 
crisis. Management fought desperately 


decades ago against the 


two 4 


now-ac- 
cepted principle of recognition of labor 
unions. They vigorously resisted the idea 
of “union security,” which is also widely 
accepted today, in spite of the “right-to- 
work” laws. Employers cried havoc and 
fought against pensions for hourly paid 
workers, but 


these too have become an 





EDWIN A. LAHEY, reporter for the Washing- 
ton Bureau of the Chicago Daily News, has 
for many years specialized in covering labor 
the best 


news and is rated one of labor 


reporters in the U. S. 


g 
, 3 & Bum 
Harris ¢ 


is year 
age this 3 
teed annual wag 
ran 
gua 


collective bargain- 


accepted feature in 


ing. 
The 

rule ol 

opening new frontiers in collective bar- 


only notable exception to the 


emplover resistance against 
gaining is the 1948 contract of the auto 
workers with General Motors, where the 
important principle of a built-in “im- 
provement factor” was accepted without 
conflict. In this peaceful revolution, in- 
dustry accepted the principle that work- 
ers would share automatically in the 
fruits of technological progress. 


“The 


guaranteed annual work pro- 
eram is merely an extension of the 
principle established in 1948,” Walter 
Reuther told the writer in Detroit a 


few weeks ago. “There’s nothing revolu- 


tionary about it at all 


“We are so right that nobody can 
challenge our facts or show that our pro- 
gram for a guaranteed annual work plan 
is unsound. 

“The C.1.O. auto workers in 
going to be trying to provide the leader- 


ship in the industry that’s best able to 


1955 are 


adapt itself to a guaranteed annual work 
plan. It is the only answer to the prob- 
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"We challenge anybody to dispute our program.” says Reuther 


lem of dealing with the imbalance be- 
tween purchasing power and productive 
power. 

Reuther is hopped up more on G.A.W. 


than this writei seen him since 


has ever 
he first appeared on the national hori- 
zon during the sit-down strikes of 1937. 

“We're 


crusade to 


on a put some 
moral and human standards into the 
free market. place Reuther says. “My 
job is that of a missionary, to give these 
guys (the auto matiufacturers) a little 
vision. If free labor and management 
have the good sense to harness our 
technology, we can have a tremend 
ous new world 
“They can’t save this system of ours 


unless they find a balance between pro 


duction and purchasing and 


the 


pt wer, 


they won't do that unless thev do 


things we’re proposing. 
“We to dispute 
our program, Ow plan for a guaranteed 


challenge anybody 


annual work contract is economically 
sound, morally right, socially responsi 
ble, and technologically realistic.” 


EEDLESS to sav, Reuther’s ebul- 
N lience and sense of certainty can- 
not be found in the Detroit areas where 
management gathers. 


Rather, there is a dec p sense of gloom 


and uncertainty. Gloom because of the 


implications of Reuther’s program for 
the future, uncertainty because one 
manutacturer doesn’t seem to know 


what the other might do in this crisis. 


Reuther’s 
wage a war of nerves against both Gen-- 
cral Motors and Ford. 


basic strategy has been to 
These two corpo- 
rations are in a fierce and dramatic race 
for leadership in the low-priced pas- 
senger car market, a race so intense that 


the monthly production figures for Ford 


and Chevrolet have become as newsy 
as the baseball results in the last few 
weeks of a pennant race. 

The five-vear contracts between the 


auto workers and the two big manutac- 
turers expire within a few days of each 
the May. It 
Reuther’s frank hope that one or the 
other ol the 


a competitive advan 


other at end ol has been 


these corporations, in 
hope of gaining 
would buy pe 


tage, 


ace and a lot of pub- 
lic prestige by signing the first guaran 


teed annual wage contract in big in 
dustry. 

Both G.M. and Ford, despite their 
distaste for the idea of guaranteeing 


work or wages the year round for their 


hundreds of thousands ol 


nave 


employees, 
been conducting economic studies 
\s this 
is written, it appears that neither corpo 


of the auto workers’ demands. 


ration has closed its mind on the subject. 


\lthough the manufacturers them 


selves have maintained a stony silence on 


their plans, many observers close to the 
that they 
rather than accept 
a guaranteed annual 


automobile moguls believe 


“take a strike” 
the principle of 


will 


wave 


Frankly, I think this is going to be 








EUTHANASIA 


by SISTER MARY HELEN, €.S8.C. 


Old tree, crippled and fruitless you stand, 
Reaching out aimlessly into the soil, into the air, 
Vever stirring of your own accord. 

You ask nothing of life; you give nothing. 
Someone should cut you down with an ax. 


Yet one remembers spring clouded with blossoms, 
Summer scented with the mellowness of apples, 
Snow, clinging and soft, in your brave arms. 


You, too, have known beauty. have felt 

The pulse of youth singing in your veins. 

You, too, have experienced fulfillment 

In fragrance of bloom and perfection of fruit. 
With sturdy seeds you have peopled this garden. 


Shall we not cherish you for your gifts? 
ind await the kindly hand of nature 
To lay you down gently among the soft grasses? 
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worse than 1937,” says Frank Rising, 
general manager of the Automotive 
Parts Manufacturers Association. “I do 


not expect management to be readily 
persuaded that the guaranteed 
demand should be granted, even though 
eranting it might mean in in- 
stances a short-lived competitive advan- 


wage 
some 


tage. 


HE auto workers’ plan for a guar- 
F ipa annual work, or wage, pro- 
sram, has been under intensive study 
by the union for three years or more. 
It would impose alternative responsi- 
The first. re- 


sponsibility would be for the employer 


bilities on the employer. 


so to schedule his production that the 
employees would be assured of filty-two 
weeks of work each year. 

“We are not asking that our members 
be paid for not working,” says Reuther. 
“We believe that our plan will give em- 
ployers an their 


provide 


incentive to so order 


production schedules as to 
year-around work.” 

Phe alternative responsibility for the 
employer, under the U.A.W. program, 
would be to supplement state unemploy- 
ment compensation enough to assure an 
employee his regular take-home pay 
during his weeks of layoff. Part of this 
supplement would financed 
pay-as-you-go plan; the rest through a 
fund to which the employer 
would make regular payments. 

Both alternatives repugnant to 
cmployers, naturally enough. They say 


that it would be virtually impossible in 


be on a 
reserve 
are 


the highly competitive automobile in- 
dustry to level out production to assure 


steady employment the year around, 
This would amount to an automobile 
rationing system, which would break 
down because customers want automo- 
biles when they want them, industry 
representatives say. 

The second alternative, that of 


sup- 
unemployment compensa- 
tion to insure regular take-home pay 
for laid-off employees, is even more re- 
pugnant than the first. 

“If Chrysler Corporation had a guar- 
inteed annual wage contract in 1954, 
when it temporarily lost its share of the 
market and had extensive layoff periods, 
the corporation would have gone to the 
wall,” said one manufacturer. 

Ford Motor Company, in its study of 
the cost of guaranteeing pay to laid-off 
that the cost would 
range anywhere between $1,500,000 to 
5234,000,000 a year, depending upon 
the set of variable conditions under 
But even these figures 
are lacking in validity, another corpo- 


plementing 


workers, estimates 


consideration. 
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“Worse than 1937.°° says Rising 


ration executive points out, because 
there is no way of estimating the great- 
et variable factor of all. This variable 
gz the public demand for the new models 
af any company. In the case of Chrysler 
in 1954, the fickleness of this demand 
was well illustrated. 

The uncertainty of the cost of a guar- 
anteed wage plan seems to be a real 
bugaboo management. The writer 
pointed out to one executive that Amer- 
ican industry has always in the past 
managed to live with proposals that 
they termed impossible when labor first 


to 


presented them 
“This is different,” 
“because there’s no way of calculating 
the of G.A.W. There would 
turmoil all the down the line if 
one of the big corporations set the pat- 
tern. It’s true that the smaller 
panies accepted the pattern of the settle- 


said the executive, 


cost be 


way 
com- 
ment of the pension disputes a few 


But they 
costs of pensions. They can’t calculate 


years ago. could calculate the 
the cost of a guaranteed annual wage.” 
Whatever settlement of this dispute 


is made in the automobile industry will 


of course have repercussions in the 
whole industrial world. The C.L.O. 
rubber workers, the C.I.O. electrical 
workers, the A.F. of L. railroad-shop 


workers, all have G.A.W. demands pend- 
ing in 1955 and will be affected by the 
pattern of settlement or the bitterness 
of the in the 
dustry. 


(y:. economist, in a report prepared 
for Ford Motor Company, says 
that the effect of G.A.W. would be to 
“export instability.” He meant, of course, 


conflict automobile in- 


that big automobile manufacturers 
would “integrate” their operations and 
make more of their own parts, to in- 


sure work for their own employees, at 
the expense of workers and employers 
in the independent parts industry. Reu- 
ther replies that G.A.W.. will export 
stability of employment and production 
into steel, rubber. flat glass, textiles, and 


other industries that supply Detroit 
with the stuff that goes into automo 
biles. 


The difficulties of rationalizing pro- 
duction to guarantee work, or of financ- 
ing guarantees during a_ layoff 
period, are serious enough for the auto- 
mobile manufacturers, 


wage 
but are only 
part of their objection to accepting the 
principle of G.A.W. 

\nd for good reason. The guaranteed 
annual wage demand is only the 
of the iceberg. It is only one weapon of 
several that labor hopes to wield in 
exercising some control over the breath- 


top 


taking advance in technical skills, better 
known “automation” and now re- 
ferred to by union economists as “the 
second revolution.” 

Recent years have seen great strides 
in labor-saving technology. There is a 
reasonable difference of opinion whether 
“automation” destroys more jobs than 
it makes, but whoever is right in this 
the auto workers are deter- 
mined to use the guaranteed annual 
as a means of controlling 
of in their 


as 


industrial 


argument, 


wage plan 
the 
industry. 

Under G.A.W. conditions, the union 
argues, will likely 
regulate the introduction of automation 


onrush “automation” 


management more 
with a degree of social responsibility, 
in order to minimize its disruptive ef- 
fects. 

The auto workers are carefully avoid- 
ing the appearance of becoming “Lud- 
dites,” in blind oppositon to labor-sav- 
ing machinery. They for an ever- 
expanding national output, providing 
that labor can share in this progressively, 


are 


with more leisure and real wages. 

For that Reuther and_ the 
U.A.W. are planning even further ahead 
the attainment of a guaranteed 
annual Part of this plan is to 
long term contract which 
in 1950, when a 
five-year by all the 
big auto manufacturers. Short-term con- 
tracts hereafter will the union 
needed mobility for claiming a larger 
share the fruit of increased 
ductivity through ‘‘automation.” 
the secure platform provided 
by a guaranteed annual wage, and with 


reason, 


than 
wage 
the 
fashionable 


abandon 
become 
signed 


pact was 


give 
of pro- 

From 
the freedom provided by short-term con- 
tract, the U.A.W.-C.L.O. will soon open 


the fight shorter week, to 
insure a higher standard of living and 


lor a work 
increased leisure. 

The employers in the vast mass-pro- 
duction industries are quite aware, of 
course, that the guaranteed annual wage 
iv only the first step in a broad new bat- 
tle for an increased share of the output 
of the new technical skills called “‘auto- 
mation.” 
G.A.W. 
boding. 


That is why the opposition to 
in 
Any 


relations is 


Detroit is deep and_ fore- 
new frontier in labor-man- 
with the 
shadows of difficult problems for indus- 
try. And the auto makers genuinely feel 


agement heavy 


that this is the most forbidding frontier 
that they've ever been led up to 


Walter Reuther and his U.A.W. 


by 





Automation: cars. cars. cars; 
but fewer workers and less 
hours. New techniques are 
creating problems for labor 
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When your hope was brightest in that Place called Freedom, you risked your life to find your way there, 
But after five years in a black hole of a camp, can you help it if your hope has dimmed? 


N August 7, 
through the grim refugee camps 

of Western Europe. Forty-five 
thousand people who since 1948 had 


fled from the Soviet Union and the Iron 


1953, hope surged 


Curtain countries were to be welcomed 
as immigrants by the United States. 

lo understand this surge of hope, one 
must know who these people were. They 
were not “displaced persons,” nor “‘ex- 
pellees,” nor “refugees” within the broad 
the 
people 


meaning of 


fa) 
” 


( apces, 


terms. They were “es- 
had 
accept or compromise with Communism 
and had the 


way left to them—with their feet. 


who refused to 


voted against it in only 
Many who sought to exercise the fran 
chise of the feet couldn’t make it all th 


way to freedom. Many were caught and 


imprisoned or executed. Dawn along 
the Iron Curtain often saw _ bodies 
dangling on the barbed wire that marks 
the free world from the slave. But 
many thousands did cast their votes. 
Most of them arrived with no re- 
sources but the travelworn clothes upon 
their backs, their personal courage, 
their social and political convictions, 


and their faith. They also had a bright 
vision of a place called Freedom—which 
to most meant the United States. 

They were not people ideally suited 
to the life of refugee camps, existing on 
such the nations of 
refuge could afford. Yet many of them 
had been in such camps as long as five 


the Refugee Relief Act 


scant charity as 


years when was 
passed. 

If you consider yourself a person who 
would not bow to a Communist regime 
and with courage enough to seek free- 
dom at the peril of your life, then pic- 
ture yourself as one of these people. 
As one of many human sardines packed 
into an old army barracks, an ex-concen- 
tration camp, or a shack hastily erected 
after World War II as temporary shelter 


for displaced persons. Lacking a_pass- 
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port, you couldn’t move. The chances 


are you would not be allowed to seek 
any employment 

Can you understand that surge olf 
hope on August 7, 1953, when the 


Refugee Relief Act was made law? 
Now imagine what would happen to 
your hope were almost a year to pass, 
and not a single one of you were ad- 
mitted to the United States? 
Phat’s exactly what happened. 


It was not until July 27, 1954, that 
the first escapees entered the United 
States under the Refugee Relief Act. 


his was a Hungarian family: Dr. Geza 


Kapus, his wife, and little daughter. 
You would have been very happy for 
them, especially lor Mrs. Kapus, who 
lost one leg and had the other badly in 
jured when a land mine exploded on 
the Austro-Hungarian durit 
their 


However, 


border 1g 
escape, 

you might perhaps have 
heard murmurings by escapees less gen- 
than wondered 
why the Kapus family, after but little 
more than a year of waiting, was fa 
vored over others, at least equally de- 
serving, who had been waiting many 
years. whether the 
fact that Mrs. Kapus was related to an 


erous-hearted you who 


You might wonde1 


American general who had commanded 
in Austria might have made some dif- 
ference. perhaps the flow 
would begin. Perhaps your turn would 


come, 


But now 


On August 24, 1954, a young Czech 
student who had fled to Austria on 
June 1, 1949, left for the United States. 


But he had had private funds from 
He had not lived in 
of the camps. Some of your fellow es- 


somewhere. one 


capees might have wondered if perhaps 
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money as well as influence were to play 





a part in the issuing of visas. 

It wasn’t until September that the 
first West 
Germany, the country receives 
the greatest number of escapees. This 
went to a fourteen-year-old boy, Walter 
Haidyn. Walter had fled a year previ 
ously from Poland and reached West 
Berlin, where he had cared for 
personally by Father Walter E. Kaiser, 
Director of the Berlin Mission of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
Walter was going to Boys’ Town. 

Your heart would have been touched 
by Walter, who had fled all alone to the 
free world. But were you a parent of 
one of the many thousands of children 
in the camps, you have asked: 
“Will the chance child ever 
come?” 


a is precious little money for 
newspapers in escapee Camps. But § 4" 
there is a grapevine that works within 
the camps and among the camps. Word 
would quickly get about that on Octo- 
ber 21, Josef Valencik, a young Czech, 
received a visa in Austria after only four 
teen months olf However, it 
would have been noted that this was a 
rather special case. Josef’s parents were 
residents of Cleveland, Ohio. 

But then, a week later, you would hear 
that in Munich a visa had been issued 
to Llona Gyorgy, a_ fifty-five-year-old 
Hungarian cook, for whom the Na 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference had 
arranged a job in a Philadelphia hotel. 

You would not fail to see the signift 
cance of the visa for Llona Gyorgy. The 
largest group fleeing the Iron Curtain 
skilled workers—such as Llona. If 
there was an opportunity for her, who 
as far as you knew had neither money 
nor influence, family in the 
United States, and certainly not the 
sentimental appeal of a little boy who 
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ESCAPEES-America’s Shame 


e an escapee with faith in a Place called Freedom: 


but you can’t help asking: Has my faith been betra yed ? 
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Escapee children: If you were their parent, you'd 
“Will their chance ever come?” 


have to wonder: 


had dared to face the world alone, then 


there might be a chance for you. 
Gradually, this hope was strengthened 


In January, 1955, the State Department 


announced that a total of 75 visas had 
been issued to escapees. “This was an 
improvement over the zero which had 


been the score six months previously—a 
small improvement. 


In February. state Department ofh 
cials claimed that the Act was finally 
“rolling.” But today the Department 


claims that its success depends not pri 


marily on them but upon the individual 


citizens of the United States. 

I will give you the facts. Perhaps you 
will feel vow responsibility as one ol 
those citizens 

The Displaced Persons Act of 1948 
had allowed for the entry imto_ the 


United States of a variety ol people dis 
placed from their places of birth or cus 


tomary abode by World War Il. How- 
ever. in 1948, the nations of Eastern 
Europe were absorbed into the Soviet 


Empire. For many people who had op 


posed the Communists, flight became 
necessary. For others it became highly 
desirable, for themselves or for the fu 
ture of thei children. A) number of 


nations of the free world gave sanctuary 
The I 


among thos 


to some. nited States was not 


nations 


Y May, 195%. according to an official 
B government publication, the num 
ber of those who had escaped was 100, 
000. Most of 
\ustria, Italy 


places of retuge 


Germany 
Durkey These 


ilready had great prob 


these arrived in 


Greece and 


lems of their own in the matter of 


surplus population. 


With employment difficult for thei 
own nationals, these nations could not 
open their labor markets freely to the 
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There is 


terror in the children’s eyes 








nationals of 
tries. In 


other coun- 
the war-torn 
lands, housing was very 
short, and the 
had to be given the least 
desirable shelters. Even if 
the 


Cs apees 


had 
been able to do so, they 


governments 


could hardly provide sub- 
sistence for escapees at a 
higher level than that of 
the least 


favored ot thei 


own nationals. 
: While the Free World 
~ spoke of its bitter hatred 


of Communism, those who 





Black Star 


had actively opposed it— 
read their dra- 


you have 


matic “escape stories” and 
perhaps wondered what- 


ever became of them—were the true 
orphans of the world. Too many ot 
them as the bitter vears wore on lost 
faith in the Place Called Freedom. 

In March, 1952, the U.S. Escapee 
Program was established in order to 
help these people. While visiting es 
capee “screening centers” and camps in 


I have had 
ol knowing many people 
with the 


several countries of Europe, 


the privileg: 


connected have 


program. | 


vet to encounter a more dedicated, 


hard-working ol civil servants. 


Nor a 


group 


more Lrustrated one. 


Mal a operating under Harold Stas 
| sen’s Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration, they a twofold task. 
“Phase A” is to toward 


were given 


ASSISLE CSC apees 


permanent resettlement in the free 
world. In this they had some. success, 
because several nations, notably Canada, 


\ustralia. New Zealand, Argentina, and 


Brazil. accepted small numbers of es 
capees—generally young men with cei 
tain desired skills or professions. How- 
ever, in “Phase B,” which is to exploit 


the Escapee Program tor counter-propa- 
ganda purposes, they could have no suc- 
all. 

Escapec 


Far East 


However, its major 


cess al 
The 
both the 


Program is active in 
and the Middle East. 
work 


Its European headquarters is in 


has been in 
] urope 
Frankfurt, Germany. There it has about 
hall a 


individual 


dozen American employees. In 


countries. a few U.S. na- 


tionals and a little local clerical help 
compris the staffs Most of the field 
ork is done by voluntary agencies. 
[here are more than twenty such 
PeENCICS They operate on contracts 


lrom the Escapee Program, under which 
they are for 


active is the 


authorized ex- 
Na- 


reimbursed 


The 


penditures most 


tional Catholic Welfare Conference, 
because more than one out ol evey 
three escapees is Catholic. The next 
most important agency, with approxi- 
mately half the “case load” of | the 
NCWC, is) the World Council — of 


Churches. 

When an escapee registers with one 
ol the agencies tor aid, he or she is pro 
vided with a new outfit of clothing 
(which escapees tend to hoard against 
the and which be. 


comes their symbol of hope). medical 


day of resettlement 


and dental care, child schooling, voca- 


tional and language social 


counseling, aid in obtaining visa docu- 
mentation, 


training, 
etc. The Escapee Program 
helps out not only by defraying costs of 
such services, but also by providing toilet 








articles, assisting local governments in 


maintenance of shelters, supplementing} 


and special diets, heating, bedding, pro- 
viding laundry equipment, entertain 
ment and recreational facilities, paying 
lor artificial limbs for people injured 
during escapes, and finally by paving 


the cost of transportation to new homes. 


UT on “Phase B” the hands of the 
Escapee Program were completely 
For seek 

charity, no matter how generously given, 
lo 

might publicly an- 

Molotov, who at the 

Berlin Conference called our Escapee 


tied. people who freedom, 


is not a substitute. any claims to 


virtue which we 
nounce. Comrade 
Program an espionage operation, and 
which dubbed it a 


merely 


Radio Prague, has 


“pious fraud,” would reply: 


“You help our criminal elements to re- 
settle countries, but you refuse 
them 
Even our friends in Western Europe 


have 


in other 
to accept vourselves!”’ 


been expressing doubts as to 


whether our anti-Communism has any 
deeper purpose than local party politics. 
One very influential, and normally pro- 
Imerican, newsbape) in Western Ger- 
many charged that at a time when there 
might have been massive desertiois from 
the Red lreatment of es 


capees, partic ularly Red Army deserters 


Irmy, ow 
sent over by their commanding officers 
to “feel the water,’ discouraged it. Oth- 
\me! 
ica we lure people into escaping, then, 


ers charge that with our Voice ol 


having pumped them dry of intelligence 


information, abandon them for other 
take care of. 

Why did our State Department coni- 
promise our reputation on both sides ol 
the Iron Curtain by failing for so long 
to implement the Refugee Relief Act? 

The official explanation for this was 


that 


nations to 


certain clauses of the legislation 
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made its administration difficult. The 
oye says that a U.S. citizen must sponsor 
individual escapees, that such a sponsor 
must give assurance that the — escapee 
. will be suitably employed without 
displacing some other person from em- 
ployment and that such alien will not 
become (a public charge) and will have 
housing without displacing some other 
person trom such housing. Each as- 
surance shall be a personal obligation 
of the individual citizen or citizens... .” 
While it might have been better had 
groups or organizations been permitted 
to sponsor escapees, an adequate num 
ber of sponsors might have been found 
had they been given an even break. 
However, it the 
escapees, potential sponsors, and of the 
United States that the law was signed 
time when 


was misfortune of 


at a “investigalionitis” was 
at its height in Washington. 
The contained — this 


“No person shall be issued a visa 


law provision: 


unless complete information shall be 
available regarding the history of such 
person covering a period of at least two 
years preceding his application for a 
visa: Provided, That this provision may 
be waived the recommendation of 
the Secretary of State and Defense when 
determined them the 
tional 


on 


by to be in na- 
interest.” 

This certainly was a most reasonable 
provision. There had 
Russian agents posing as escapees. Since 
it would normally impossible to 
check the records of in the 
countries from which they had fled, it 


was reasonable that they be 


been cases of 
be 
escapees 


under strict 
observation for two years in their coun 
tries of refuge. 


ET us assume you were an escapee in 
lt the American Zone of Germany 
when the Refugee Relief Act was passed. 
You would already have been thoroughly 
investigated by anywhere from fifteen 


to twenty ofhcial and _— semiofficial 
agencies, from the United Nations 
through the U.S. Central Intelligence 


Agency down to local police and camp 
authorities. 

However, probably the most effective 
Investigating the 
lived in police 
states, they have developed an instinct 


agency 1S escapees 


themselves. Having 
They 
have a personal stake in doing so. Soviet 


for spotting Communist agents. 


agents do not hesitate at mayhem or 
murder to discourage others from es- 
caping. If identified, 
relatives left suffer harsh 


an escapee is 
behind may 
reprisals. 


In addition to such formal and infor- 
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mal investigations, many very thorough, 
there are the the 
themselves. In communities, 
capees necessarily lead the lives of gold- 
fish. Their individual records are very 
detailed. 


records of camps 


these es- 


But with the records of other agencies 
and of the camps available, the State 
Department decided that the law called 
for their 
own be 


“two-year investigations” by 
staff. Such a staff had re- 


cruited, trained, transported, and estab- 


to 


lished on the payrolls of American 
consulates abroad. 
The pay-off on this administrative 


decision was not merely the tremendous 
involved added 


year delay in clearing escapees for visas. 


expense and an two- 
Such investigations did not even. start 
until details of visa application files, 
including the 


had been vathered. 
) 


issurances ol sponsors, 

Now for a moment pretend that you 
were not an escapee but a_ potential 
sponsor. You were required, in many 
detailed documents filed with the prope 
authorities, to guarantee that the indi- 
vidual or family you wished to sponsor 
would not become a public charge. But 
unless your economic condition was very 
solid indeed, you might have hesitated 
to gamble that during the two years 
required for investigation, your  situa- 
tion would not, through ill health or 
ill fortune, change for the worse. You 
were asked to find and guarantee hous- 
ing. If such guarantee were for rental 


housing, it would have proved expensive 


to keep it vacant for two years, so as to 
displace no one when your escapee 
arrived. You also were to guarantee a 


job that would displace no other worker. 
it couldn’t have been much of a job if 
you could guarantee to hold it open for 
two years. 

why 
potential sponsors did not appear in 


Perhaps you can understand 
droves. Unless a sponsor were very rich, 
the had somewhat 


phoney—like the proprietor of the small 


assurances to be 
gasoline station who promised to em- 
ploy a.Czech cousin as a butler—a job 
he could well afford to keep open in- 
definitely. 

For the first visas to be granted under 
the Act, the State Department saw fit 
to waive even the requirement for a 
two-yeal that 
months 


To have reached 


17 


record. 
total of 75 during the first 


of the Act’s operation, the State De- 
partment apparently has determined 
that it can, in fact, accept the two- 
year, three-year, four-year, _ five-yean 
records of other agencies and of the 
escapee camps, without undertaking 
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investigation. 
make it far 
for potential sponsors to step forward— 


that additional 
This will certainly 


two-yeal 
easiel 
people willing and able to rescue from 
those prisons without bars a man, a 
only 


the 


woman, a child, a family, whose 


crime has been refusal 
Communist yoke. 

The State Department claims today 
that with the 
as the administration of it 
whether or not these people reach the 
Place Called Freedom depends on the 
willingness of individual 
There present 
about 10,000 escapees eligible for immi- 


to accept 


Act now “rolling” as far 


is concerned, 


Imericans to 


act as sponsors. are at 
gration visas under our strict require- 


ments regarding age, health, character, 


and employability. 


Will Americans in sufficient numbers 
accept the State Department's chal- 
lenge? The men, women, and children 
in the camps are eagerly awaiting the 
answer. So is the Soviet propaganda 
apparatus, ready to crow aloud “we told 
you so,” should we fail. So are ow 
friends, who hope that in the struggle 
between the free world and the slave, 


our deeds will always prove as generous 


and as resolute as our words. 


Gate to freedom: The trickle has 
begun; can it turn into a flood? 
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poor and the other was 
doctor was very tired. 


Maybe they did 


need him. but how ecould he tell? 


hy Walter Macken 


HE doctor heard the clock strik 

ing midnight as he finished his last 

entry for Monday in the diary 
He felt tired. He had had a long, hard 
day. He looked at the virgin whiteness 
of Tuesday and he prayed that it would 
remain that way. He heard his wif 
calling him from upstairs. “All right 
all right, I'm coming now,” he shouted 
Chen he rose, stretched himself, switched 
off the light, and walked slowly up the 
itairs. He thought of the time he was 
a student, when he played football and 
stayed up half the night at dances, and 
even after drinking quite a bit, the way 
he could awake in the morning without 
a bad head. He thought back to thes¢ 
days with wonder. He tried to see him 
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self running a hundred yards with a 
ball. He couldn’t imagine it anymore. 
He tired. He wondered what 
devil had inspired him to take up the 
art of healing. 


Was too 


He was at the top of the stairs, his 
fingers on the light switch, when the 
front “Oh, no!” he 
groaned, He wondered if he would pre- 


doorbell rang. 
tend not to hear. If he stayed quiet 
would the caller go away? It was a point 
he had debated often with himself. He 
was always the loser. He knew he would 
have to go down and open the door, but 
cvery tired nerve of him was rebelling 
against it. He cursed with all the fluidity 
of his student days, more biting now 
with maturity, and then he went down 
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and took the latch off the front door, 
opened it, shoved his graying head out, 
and barked “Well, what is it?” 

The man outside was unperturbed. 

“Good night, doctor,” he said. “Would 
you come? Herself is having it hard.” 

The doctor looked at him. A small, 
stocky man with a big chest and a black, 
unshaven face, with white teeth and a 
few of them missing. An unprepossess- 
ing character with an ingratiating smile. 

“What’s wrong with her?” the doctor 
asked. 

“Dunno,” said the man, “just she’s 
having it hard. Never hard with any of 
the others.” 

“How many others?” the doctor asked. 

“Nine,” the man_ grinned, 
pouting his chest. “Six died.” 

“All right,” the doctor said. “I'll be 
with you.”” He went back in for his bag, 
thinking over what he would need. Six 
died, eh, he was thinking. No wonder. 
You could deliver them safely, but what 
happened afterward in those tents and 
camps, with dogs and cats and horses 
and ponies and malnutrition! It’s a 
wonder more of them didn’t die. 

He went out. 

He sat in his car, opened the other 
door. 

“Get in,” 


almost 


he said to the tinker. The 

The could smell 
the heat of him. It wasn’t a hot night. 
He that 
his hand had a tremble in it. It was an 
dirty muscular. 


man got in. doctor 


The man was sweating. saw 


enormous, hand, very 
\ tremble was alien to it. 

“Who delivered all the 
asked as he the car 


he 
the 


others?” 
swung out of 
avenue. 
“Hersell the man 
“You're an expert so,” the doctor said. 
“Why do you want me?” 


and meself,”’ said. 


“This is different,” the man said. 
“This is different. This is hard. Been 
together a long time we have, mesellf 


and herself. She’s all right. It would be 
bad to You understand.” 
The doctor was moved. 


lose her. 


“She should probably go to the hos- 
pital,” he said. Too late now, he thought. 
He The 
hospital was miles away. 

“Oh, no,” the man said. “No hospital. 
Killers, them hospitals.” 


lived way out in the country. 


“I’m too tired to give you a lecture 


on hygiene and modern medicine.” the 
doctor said. 
The car swung out of the doctor's 


road and right into a bad road which 
wound away into bleak places. He saw 
the tent at the side of the road in the 
headlights of the car. It round 
tent built under the shelter of the horse 
cart. He brought the car close to it and 
left the headlights burning. 

“She’s in here,” 


Was a 


the man said going 


“Doctor,” the man said, “would you come?” 


on his knees and lifting the flap. The 
doctor got on his knees, too, and crawled 
in with his bag. It was too small for the 
three of them. He saw the woman’s agony 
in the light of a candle. Her face was 
soaked with and her black hair 
limp from it. She raised her head and 
looked. 


“IT got 


sweal 


him, Leel,’’ the said. 
“Everything is fine now, you see.” 
“Hello,” She 
strong face he saw, big jawbones, high 
cheekbones, well burned 
but pale under the tan. 


This is terrible the doctor was think- 


man 


she said. had a very 


from the sun 


ing. The small tent was fuggy. He felt 
sweat breaking out all over his body. 
He had to struggle out of his coat. 
There was a smell that could be almost 
cut with a knife of humans and dogs 
too. 

Three hours later, he still thought it 
was impossible. The woman should 
have died. Her baby should have died. 


Nobody should work 
conditions like that. The battery of his 


have to under 
car was practically burned out, but he 
felt good. He had done something that 
was, or should have been, impossible. 


“T’ll look after her,’ the man said. 
“What do I owe you, doctor?” The 
doctor thought. He laughed. “Say a 


prayer for me,” he said. 
“God _ bless 
“Is that all right?” 


“That'll do fine,” 


you,” the man _ replied. 


doctor. 


oe ERE,” said the man, reaching 
into a pocket and handing him 


said the 


a small carved piece of ebony. ‘Take 
that. It’s good luck. Long as you have 
that in the house none of your chil- 


dren will ever get the croup. It’s good. 
Old granny had that. Came down from 
way back, from Europe. All right?” 
“All right,” said the doctor. He drove 
away. He was very amused. He chuckled 


all the way home. 

When he got in the telephone was 
ringing. 

He was conditioned now. He raised 
the receiver without even an inward 


curse. He was turning the piece of ebony 
in his hand. It was roughly carved but 
had been smooth by generations 
of fingers. An ugly sort of faceless god, 
seated with hands held up. 

It was a call from a nursing home in 
the town, all of twenty He 
was to come quickly. Mrs. B. had just 
it was time for 


worn 


miles away. 


gone in. Were they sure 


him? Was she really on the verge? She 
was. He was very tired. He saw no 
stimulation from Mrs. B. She was 
wealthy. She was as healthy as a river 
trout. “All right.” he said tiredly. “I'll 


come.” 
When, if ever, would he catch up on 
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his sleep, he wondered as he drove to 
the town. Once or twice he tound him 
self nodding and had to pull himsell 
awake and swerve the from the 
the road. 


Mrs. B. wasn’t 


cal 
verge of 
ready, but she wanted 
him. She was white and pink, a picture 
the 


in the spotless bed unde bright 


lights. There were flowers in the room 
It was very elegant. She reached her 
hand for him. “Thank God you have 
come,” she said. “I couldn’t have lived 
if you hadn’t come.” 

He smiled at her, thinking hard 
things—how she wouldn’t be ready for 
hours yet and he could have been at 


home in bed sleeping. “Everything will 


ve all right,” he said automatically. 


There was nothing to it. 
He snatched half-hour naps down on 


the hard couch in the waiting room 
His mind was whirling with black faces 
and white teeth and the 
in the tent, hei 


under the pain of the things he had to 


stoical woman 


jaw muscles tightening 
do to her, without 
while. She had a 

Mrs. B. was shouting for 


anesthetic worth 
that Leel. 
“something.” 


You'll have to give me something. I 


any 


brave face, 


can’t bear it. I can’t bear it.” “Later, 
later,” he’d say. Then she wouldn't let 
him slip away for a nap. He smoked too 
many cigarettes. His mouth felt like a 


rush mat. Dawn had come and the after 
was ready 
that 
contor 


midday before he 


for 


Gawn and 
than 
The 


tions and agonies of Mrs. B., and she a 


io leave home. Late 


There was nothing to it 


fine, strong woman who shouldn't have 


suffered more than ordinary. 


Her husband was in the waiting room 


very well dressed, with an expensive 
The doctor saw the woman’s agony. 


stomach on him, a red and purple nose. 
Drinking too much, the doctor thought 
to himself. If he doesn’t stop he'll die 
soon from the effects of a fatty heart. 
And don’t leave her. She 
wants minute. Great God, 
you'd think the most famous person in 
was being born instead ol 
pink and white, little girl 
to the and 
up money all 
around her and be completely spoiled. 
He couldn't help thinking of the thin, 
baby that he had helped 


How is she? 


you. every 
world 
fat, 


the 
a solt, 


who would be a sistel son 


eTOW with too much 


whippet like 


into the world earlier. Holding on to 
life with thin thumbs. Does life have 
to be so cynically contrasting so that it 
forces itself on your attention? 
afternoon by the time he was 


I was 
ready to 


leave. All but half an how 
ol it wasted time, and time and life so 
short. Mrs. B.’s room was a mound of 


flowers and fruit and gifts, with one or 
two perfumed relatives walking around 
You'll back 


n the Good-by, now. 


hushed come tomorrow? 


Yes, ves, morning. 
Everything will be all right. Everything 
will be all right. It was like the refrain 
ofa popula song sung so often that you 
But alter all it 
for Mrs. B.., 
like Leel 


a prayer. It 


were sick and tired of it. 


living. If it wasn’t 


Was a 
you couldn’t help a_ person 
ind all you demanded was 
was just a different set of circumstances, 
that was all. 

He was about to turn from the village 
street into his own road when he shoved 


on the brakes and pulled the car to a 


screaming stop. He got out of it, very 
anery. He walked over to her. There 
was Leel with a= multicolored shawl 


Her face was soaked with sweat 


vround her and the baby enveloped in 
it. She was going into a shop. 


“Here,” he shouted, “what's the 
idea? What’s the bloody idea? Do I haul 
you back from the grave to have you 
digging a new one? You shouldn't 
here. You should be at home in 

\s soon as he said it, he thought of 
what he had said. At home. In bed. In 
bed like Mrs. B. He tried to place Lecl 
in Mrs. B.’s room. 

“Sure it’s nothing, doctor,” said Leel 
anxiously. “I haven’t time to be staying 
in bed. I’ve never stayed in bed before. 
What would I be doing in bed?” 

His anger faded away. What was the 

She looked terrible, but 
her feet. Nothing he could say was 


be 
bed.” 


use? she was 


any good. 

“All right,” he said told 
you, At least I told you.” He went back 
to the car. My God, it was incredible. 

“God bless you,” she called after him. 
“The blessings of God on you.” 

It sounded mechanical. It the 
formula used by grateful beggars who 
might be laughing at you behind their 
hands. It didn’t mean anything. Noth- 
ing meant anything. The longer you 
lived and the more you saw the less you 


wearily. “I 


was 


understood. 


HEN he got home, his wife was 
\W waiting. She was anxious about 
him. She had his meal nicely laid out 
and a cheerful fire burning. He thanked 
God for her. “You must be tired,” she 
said. “I’m sorry it was so hard, the day.” 

‘That’s right,” he said. 

Che telephone rang. 

“Who is it?” 

As: 0. 

“Mr. B.? Well what do you want? She 
headache, has she? Well 
damn lucky if that’s all she has. Let her 
put up with it. I have a headache and 
what can I do about it? No, I can't 
come back in. I don’t care how much 
she wants me. How much can the body 
of a human being stand? I just saw a 
woman who had a baby this morning. 
Do you know what she was doing? She 
out walking. If your wife went 
through a tenth of what she went 
through, she would be dead now. That’s 
true. No, I won’t go in now. I'll see your 
wife in the morning or not at all. She’s 
as healthy as a trout. There’s nothing 
with her. I know there 
Phat’s all. Good-by. Good-by.” 

He banged it down. 

‘That’s that,” he said. “Another client 
gone.” 

He pulled out his diary. 

He broke its virginity with a scratch- 
ing pen. 

“To a tinker (he wrote) , a son. 

“To a rich man, a daughter.” 

\nd under he wrote viciously in cap- 
itals. ““These were Tuesday’s children.” 
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Was 


wrong isn’t. 
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The Church in Korea 


‘forea is a land of promise. Christ seems to be saying 
of it today: “Lift up your eyes and see the 
countries; for they are white already to harvest.” 


The harvest is great. But laborers are few 


by DOUGLAS HYDE 








‘ Photos courtesy Maryknoll Fathers 
Our hands have power to live, and act, and serve the future hour” 


May, 1955 


OREA’s bitter experience with 

war and still more bitter ex- 

periences under Communism 
have helped to make it today a land 
of exceptional opportunity for the 
Church. That is my considered opin- 
ion after a tour of the country’s Catho- 
lic missions. 

It has the unanimous backing of 
everyone to whom I talked who is 
concerned with the spread of the Faith 
in Korea, from Msgr. Thomas Quin- 
lan, hero of the Yalu River “Death 
March” and now Papal Regent, to the 
humblest Korean village catechist. 

I spent several weeks going from 
one lonely mission station to the next. 
It proved to be the best way of getting 
to know the real country and its peo- 
ple. What I found there was infinitely 
more exciting than I had anticipated. 

Instead of following the routes nor- 
mally taken by Westerners and _ travel- 
ing by the special United Nations 
trains which call only at those towns 
where UN personnel are quartered, I 
went by jeep and native Korean train 
to places where the missionary is often 
the only foreigner the people see. 

There was, of course, much that I 
saw, and about which a lot has been 
written, that was depressing. But de- 
spite the unsatisfactory political situa- 
tion, the misery of the refugees in the 
towns, and the leisurely pace of some 
olf the official rehabilitation schemes, 
I returned with a far greater hope for 
the future than I had imagined pos- 
sible. Put simply, Korea is more hungry 
for the Faith than it has ever been. 

That I believe is a fact which is as 
yet insufficiently grasped. It is, how- 
ever, urgently necessary that it should 
be understood, for we are in danger of 
letting the sort of chance which comes 
all too rarely slip through our fingers. 

And that could happen, tor the pres- 
ent situation is the outcome of the 
Korean people’s experiences in recent 
years. There is hardly a family which 
has not lost a leved one and so been 
brought face to face with the realities 
of life and death. In particular it is a 
natural consequence of actual experi- 
ence of what life is like under Com- 
munist rule. 

This last point gives the present 
development a special interest, for it 
may foreshadow what will later happen 
when other countries which have lived 
far longer under Communism sare 
eventually freed. It also underlines the 
fact that the present opportunity is re- 
lated to particular events and so may 
pass with time. 

Among all the people from the West 
now working in Korea, almost the only 
ones who really know the language, 
the people, and the country are our 
own missionaries. They are, therefore, 
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Gloriosa Regina Mundi 


When I have come to heaven, God be good, 

I shall make haste to see the Queen who made 
The strange wild world all tame and beautiful, 
A sheltered close within which life was laid. 


I shall bring stars torn from the sextant sky, 
Traversing steppes to where her throne is set, 
No fear disturbing their Euclidian place, 

For she has freed me from their weighty net. 


I shall bring winds that circled my each day, 
Blowing the grass, the trees, the awesome night, 
Recount how bravely I have heard their voice, 
Nor ever feared the terror of their might. 


I shall bring water flowing fountain free, 

Both salt and sweet, whose depths I swam upon, 
With which, on one cold morning long ago, 

I was sealed up in heirship of her Son. 


I shall bring snow and let it gently fall, 

In white transforming silence from my hands, 
And tears shall fall with this one treasured gift, 
For it is symbol of her sweet commands. 


I shall bring orchard fruits and tender grapes, 
And we shall taste their goodness joyously, 

As children chasing cherries red and high, 
Climb laughingly toward sweetness and the sky. 


I shall bring all the work life richly held, 
And tell her of the pleasure that it brought, 
And even give her tarnished gifts where sin’s 
Sad entail bent perfection into nought. 


I shall bring honest vows of love, and lay 
Them in her hands where man and wife belong, 
For in her holiness is marriage freed, 

And love made happy, and our promise strong. 


All this and more shall I present to her, 

The days of life so gloriously pearled, 

And see with gladness how this bounty came 

Through her great love, high Queen of all the world. 
Margaret Devereaus Conway 


THE SIGN 





better fitted than most to assess the 
realities of the situation. They are aq 
small body of men and women who 
justifiably feel that they have been 
given one of the Church’s toughest 


them, I would say that they are not the 
type to dramatize themselves or their’ 
work, or to think wishfully. 

As I pieced it together from talks 
with the missionaries, the general pic. 


assignments. From having lived “ig 


ture at this moment is that more men 
and women than ever before are turn. 
ing to the Faith. One might with justi- 
fication say they are clamoring for it. 

They are coming in such numbers 
that in some cases the relatively few 
priests and missionaries cannot deal 
with those who actually ask for instruc- 
tion. Their number is limited only 
by the number of people available to 
approach, instruct, and receive them. 

Bishops, priests, nuns, and cate. 
chists are agreed that never in the his- 
tory of the mission in Korea have there 
been such opportunities for the Church. 

It was heartening to hear one sea- 
soned missionary after another, who in 
the past worked with little hope of 
spectacular results, say: “If the rest of 
the country is like this, then, if we had 
enough missionaries, Korea could be 
Catholic in ten to: twenty years.” Their 
view, I recognize, will not necessarily 
convince the skeptics who may argue 
that the missionary is too near to the 
scene to see it in perspective. 

But I came to Korea as an outsider 
who previously had no special feeling 
for the Korean missions as such. Africa 
had for years been my_ special love. 
The views with which | returned from 
Korea are those forced upon me_ by 
my endeavors to unearth the facts. 


O see baptism figures in one area 
{ + another, to see catechumens 
flocking to the mission churches, and to 
talk to them as I have done is to realize 
that the Korean missionaries’ opinion 
rests on solid foundations. The incon- 
trovertible fact is that wherever there 
is a church, priest, or catechist the con- 
version figures have gone steadily up 
since the end of the Communist war; 
and that process is now assuming a 
snowball character. 

I persuaded the missionaries to check 
the number of converts they have bap- 
tized way back over the years so that 
I could note the trend. I cross-exam- 
ined them to discover how and why 
Koreans are now coming into the 
Church in such numbers. And_ the 
background sound to our conversation 
was invariably the hum coming from 
an adjoining room of large groups of 
people learning the catechism under 
the guidance of a Korean lay catechist. 

Let me give you a few glimpses at 
the purely factual side of the story. 
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“The number of baptisms is going 
up each year: last year was the best 
ever and we have more vocations com- 
ing than we are able to take,” Bishop 
Rho, Korean bishop of Seoul, told me. 

“This is a great opportunity which 
we have to seize,” he added. “But more 
caphanages, schools, and hospitals, as 
nuns, 


well as more priests and are 


needed to make the most of it.” 


ISHOP Rho was talking of the coun- 
Now 
amples drawn from north, south, east, 


try as a whole. for some ex- 
and west which give substance to his 
daim. 

Down in the 
Pusan, city of man-made misery, home 
of thousands of _ pitifully 
housed the Maryknoll Sisters 
are doing a magnificent work of mercy. 
The size of Pusan’s problem is indi- 
cated by the fact that at their clinic 
between mid-May and mid-June last 
year the Sisters attended to no less than 
34,324 patients—and half the cases had 
matter what they 


extreme southeast, in 


of scores 


r¢ lugees, 





no else 


} 
tuberculosis 
might be suffering from. 

| The size of the Catholic opportunity 
the fact that 
the Sisters have had 7,300 baptisms in 
three and the annual 
They had 
176 baptisms last Easter. Each Sunday 


in Pusan is indicated by 


just over years 


total is increasing rapidly. 


the hill behind their convent is dotted 
with groups of people learning the 
catechism for whom there is no room 
} inside. 
“If we had the missionaries and 


this country 
Catholic. The people here not only need 
God, they Him,” Sister Rose ot 
Lima, the smilinegly nun 


priests we would make 





want 
efhicient who 
took me around the clinic, told me. 

\s I sat talking to Father Joseph W. 


Connors, a Maryknoll Father who also 





ws 








DOUGLAS HYDE, one of the editors of the 
Catholic Herald, is a convert to Catholicism 
from Communism. He was at one time editor 
of the English Daily Worker. 





. . . the first duty is to see that every child .. . 
shall be well housed, clothed, fed, and educated” 


May, 1955 


works in Pusan, two people carried in 


the latest consignment of rice tor dis- 
tribution to the starving—one of the 
many gilts trom America’s Catholics 


which have played their part in creating 


the present situation. Father Connors 
told me how he came to the city in 1951 
and celebrated his first Mass with 45 


people in a small room. Since then he 
has baptized over 800 and many more 
are on the way. “But it is very sad,” he 
told me, “that there are so few priests. 
Wherever we put a church and a priest 


the baptisms follow almost automati- 


cally.” 

Back in Seoul another Marvknoller, 
Mser. George Carroll, whose name is 
known throughout Korea for the won 


derful work he has done for the relief 


{ 


ol refugees, confirmed what Father Con- 


nors had told me and testified that he 
had seen the same thing happening 
wherever he had gone in the course of 
his duties. which take him all over 
the country. 

Mokpo, in korea’s eastern corner, 1s 
an all-Korean town. No United Na- 


tions trains serve it and, apart from the 
Columban F three lonely 
G.I.’s 


are the only Westerners there. 


ithers, two o1 


working on military transport 
“We have had 750 baptisms between 
this,” Father 


lom Kane of Chicago told me. “And 


last vear and Columban 
we shall have more still next vear. The 
figures go up every year.” 

The majority of those who have come 
to the Church in Mokpo as elsewhere 
But 
were promi- 


are, ol torme1 
there have ten 
nent Protestants in the town; one recent 


course, pagans. 


been who 


Connors 
rice—desperately 


Father Joseph 
The 


convert is the head of the local uni- 
versity and was returned to the National 
\ssembly in the recent general election. 

The 
works through his catechists, so I met 
Mokpo’s team of seven and talked to 
them. 


foreign missionary in Korea 


“Old Paul,” the senior catechist, twice 
condemned to the 
munists and with forty years’ experience 


death by Com- 


behind him, said: ‘““Things are a hun- 
dred times better now than they were 
in the Japanese times. If you put a 


church the size of this house in any dis- 
Cath- 


enough 


hundre ds ol 
had 


whole 


trict you can make 
time. If we 


the 


Glics in no 
priests we could make 


Catholic.” 


prov- 
ince 


N the other side of the town, I met 
Korean Father Victor Kim in his 
He 


last year. He has 450 under instruction. 


new parish. baptized 289 people 
He has a new permanent church which 
replaces a temporary one and which has 
just been completed. 

“At least three more churches could be 
built in Mokpo and they would bring 
the 
there are 


conversions at rate—which 


that 


Sallic 


means 1.000 converts a 


going begging in this town,” he 


told me. “If we 
would 


veal 
were getting them that 


mean that we could make a 


greater impact on the population as a 
whole and so get vastly more converts.” 

Among those whom Father Kim has 
under 


of young 


large numbet1 


three 


instruction are a 
dozen 
kinder- 


garten in the crypt of his church which 


men, including 


students. A new venture is a 
began while work was still proceeding 
run. by 
One 


boys 


above. It is i small group ol 


horean hundred and 
small 


Father 


nulls. seven 


and girls attend it. 


he Sisters expect to 


pagan 
Kim and t 


(Continued on page 78) 
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distributes rice to 245 Korean families. 
needed—was a gift of American Catholics 
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Spiritual Thought for the Month 








The Gentleman Sinner 


by KILIAN McDONNELL., 0O.8S 


HEN we read the lives of the 
saints, we marvel at the many 
ways in which sanctity manifests 
itself. There are those who never left 


the confines of their hermitage. Others 
found the world too small for their mis- 
sionary zeal. Some were scholars, some 
were unlearned. Some 


were virgins, 


some were married men and women. 

are 
Sin is 
than holiness, and 


the sinner falls into a pattern that has 


The potentialities ol 
not 


perversity 


as great as those of sanctity. 


much more restrictive 


been repeated again and again since 
\dam began it all. But there is one 
sinner, a likable lad, who follows. the 


beaten path with a slightly original flair. 
This is the gentleman sinner. 
The gentleman sinner is first and fore- 


most a Christian and a Catholic. He 
most likely comes from a long line of 
Christians, an old Catholic family whose 
long history boasts of an occasional 


clergyman and unnumbered nuns. On 
the wall of the 
parental home 
Sacred Heart of Jesus and 
bedroom is without 


stairway landing in his 
pictures of the 
Mary. No 

The gen- 
tleman sinner was perhaps educated in 
Catholic rosary. 


His Catholicity is unimpeachable. 


hang 
i crucifix. 
ind he 


schools owns a 


He is just as undeniably a_ gentle- 
man. He is well-mannered in a virile 
way, self-possessed, efficient in action. 


He likes his baseball and is a regular 
reader of the sports page. In business 
he is, broadly speaking, honest. If he 
is a family man, he is considered de- 
voted, but his devotion would not 
welcome careful scrutiny. If he is un 
married, he plans, since we only live 
once, to live completely. The gentle- 
man sinner usually has a good reputa- 
tion. Not one he can afford to flaunt 


is being above all reproach, but quite 
good enough to admit him to polite 
society. He retains this reputation not 


because he but 


is always as a 


avoids serious sin, be- 


cause when he sins, it 
gentleman. 
The fact 


ner 


that he 
him 


is a gentleman sin- 
the 


sets apart from common 
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run of sinners. The common variety ol 
sinner sins out of weakness. He plods 


along trying to 


ve good. Though he 


may not be striving after sanctity, at 


least he is interested in avoiding: ser- 
sin. Not so the gentleman sinner. 


He 
by calculation. He quite firmly believes 


sins not so much out ol weakness as 


that a measure of indiscretions is al- 
lotted to each man by his Maker. He 
knows that to err is human, to forgive 
divine. He fully intends to go on being 


human and devoutly 


will 


hopes that God 
go on be ing divine. 


M 


ic! is, he is 


\KE mistake fel- 
low. Whatever the gentleman sin- 


no about this 


not a rogue. He is lacking 
make him fit 
well into the picture of the prodigal son. 
He never breaks with his Catholic 


the passion which would 


past. 
He has no thought of ever being any- 
thing but Catholic. He would never 
ask his father for that share of the in- 


heritance which would fall to him after 


his father’s death. Nor would he spend 


his substance in riotous living or with 


harlots. He realizes that he is quite a 
bit below the angels, but he also con- 
siders himself much above the dogs. 
Io sin with the flesh—yes, that he does 
consciously, willingly, but within meas- 
ure, and always as the gentleman. No, 
he is not a_ prodigal son. He is not a 
noisy sinner. He sins with determina- 
tion, as he thinks befits a man, but also 


quietly, as befits a gentleman. 

His respect for the sacrament ol pen- 
ince borders on the superstitious. Not 
he makes 
frequent confessions in which all he can 
muster fol 


that devotional confessions, 


absolution are a 


few pec 
cadillos. No, when he enters the con- 
fessional he does so because he has 
something substantial to offer. For him 


the powe! of this 


great sacrament 


All he has to 


do is to tell his sins, recite the formula 


amounts almost to magic. 


of contrition, wait for the priest to do 
his part, and it is all over. It is much 
like a machine. In the 
ind the absolution. 


magic sins 


With 


o 
go 


out comes 





regard to sorrow for sins, firm purpose 
of amendment, avoiding occasions of sin 
— well, he vaguely he had the 
strength to do better, and he admires 
the really fine Catholic 
the parish, and he will have to remem- 


wishes 
many men. of 


ber to say his morning prayers. Anyway, 
to err is human, to forgive divine. 


The gentleman sinner does not us- 
ually boast of his Catholicism. On the 
other hand, he is not ashamed of it. On 


the defense of 


the Faith with the fervor of 


occasion he can rise to 
a crusader, 
Phough he is a curious mixture of good 
pagan and the bad Catholic, he can be- 
come alarmingly vocal about his Cath- 
olicism, to the great embarrassment of 
his Catholic friends. After having know- 
ingly and publicly downed a I 
steak Friday, and after having de- 
liberately slept until noon on Sunday, 
it takes only a visit to a respectable bat 


to make all 


bone 
on 


his latent loyalties rise to 


the surface and his Catholicism — be- 
come militant and belligerent. He now 
carries around his Catholicity like a 


chip on his shoulder, daring anyone to 


knock it off. 


IS church contributions are not 
H such as would gladden a pastor's 
heart, but substantial enough to win 
him recognition as a monetary asset. He 
makes contributions without re- 
fact, 


liberality. 


these 


luctance or with a 


regret, in cer- 
open-handed Though 
he knows that buy 


wav into almost any society or club on 


tain 


money can one’s 


earth, he is not so limited in intelligence 


think that he his 


as to can buy way 
into heaven. He would not stoop to 
bribing his way into heaven, but he 


does feel that God will not readily con- 
sign to hell one of the lesser pillars of 
the parish, 

The gentleman sinner, all are agreed, 


is a likable lad. But being likable is 
not enough. And if the strong words of 
Our Lord about lukewarm Christians 


this: 
as this lad remains a gentleman sinner 


have any meaning, it is as long 


his chances of attainine heaven are nil. 


THE SIGN 
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Walsh’s general store, gathering place 
for the people of Tennyson, where one 
ean still buy anything under the sun 
i. 


Bob Muller, typical Tennyson farmer: 
Dairy farming. independent politics, 
aud generous support for the Church 






























A saint in leathery clothes and high crown hat is the most important citizen 
: on Main Street, Tennyson—a typical, small Catholic town in the rural Midwest 


( TRETCHING east from Dubuque, 
\ lowa. U. S. 


Wa 


highway 61 threads its 


over the wide Mississippi 


F and through the green glacial hills of 
southwestern Wisconsin. At a point 
, about eighteen miles out, the road 
! dimbs to the summit of a hill, and off 
fF to the north, barely visible on the 
: horizon, rises the tapering spire of 


a chure h. 


a rare example of “Main Street, Rural 


Mid-America.” 
| “hollow” 
Since our first stop was the parish re¢ 


distance ol 
the 


community, a 


We 


sie 


100 yards. passed 





rd A 


May, 1955 


It marks the site of Tennyson, 


We turned left onto a black-top road 
leading to a small valley, known as a 
in this part of the country. 


tory, we had to drive the length of the 
some 
highway 
marker reading, ‘““Tennyson—Population 


by JOSEPH and MARY KENNEY 


\pproaching the buildings of St. An- 
drew’s parish it was evident here was 


no ordinary parish. At the bottom of a 


slope was the rectory, a large two- 
story home set back some 100 feet 
from the road. Next to it was the 


church, then the convent, and _ finally 
the school. 
We visited the church and were puz- 


zled and amused at the statue to the 
gospel side of the center altar. It was 
of a dwart-like man in leathery clothes 
and a high crown hat. Later we dis- 


covered this was St. Isidore, patron of 
farmers. 

The pastor is Fathe 
\ little 


gentle 


Joseph Henry. 


man with a round face and 
with a 
smile that made him look younger than 
forty-five 


told 


voice, he greeted us 


his vears. 


mission, him we wanted to get a 


We explained our 


firsthand view of small community life, 


its people, how they live, how they 
change, what their past has been, and 
what the future holds in store. 

Father Henry was eager to. talk 


about parish life 
hard-working 
Ger- 


“These are Qn xl pr opl 


thrifty descended from 


They 


families 


here ove) 


man immigrants came 

one hundred years ago, their parents 
and grandparents | mean,” and he 
smiled as he corrected himself. “We 


have about 650 people in ow parish, 


most of whom come fr 


The 
but a handful are 


surround 
and all 


ym. the 
small 
Catholic.” 

The pastor’s eyes became thoughtful. 


ing farms. town is 


“Community life centers around the 
church, which is natural since it fol- 
lows the traditions of our past. The 
early settlers built a log church and 
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Mrs. Stella Muller: Time for garden- 


ing, a family, and the Legion of Mary 


the first Mass celebrated in 1846. 
Since that all of the buildings 
have been built by parishioners, who 
of the the 
bricks themselves.’ 
We asked about the 
unusual tor a 
had our first 


was 
time 
cut most lumber and made 
school, somewhat 
small. “We 
here in 1847 
and have had a high school since 1922. 


village 


le school 


sO 


erat 


Chere was some opposition to the high 
school on the part of some who thought 
that a grade-school education avas sufh 


cient. But we have come along and 


now it is an accepted part of our way 
of 
blessings to us, especially vocations.” 

Actually, the idea 
school was born in the 


parishioner. The 


doing things. It has meant many 


olf a parish high 
mind of a zealous 


people had long felt 


the need of their own bank instead of 
the one in nearby Potosi. In the middle 
of all the planning for the bank, the 
suggestion was suddenly made to the 
former pastor, Father Scheffer, “Let’s 
leave the bank in Potosi and have a 
Catholic high school in Tennyson.” 


\ real selling job lay ahead for Father 





“Store bought” is still a bad word with 
Tennyson ladies who sew no mean stitch 

















Schetter because the farmers, who made 
up a sizable part of his flock, were not 
in educating their children 
beyond grade-school level. 

But the school was built. 


interested 


\s we were talking, there was a caller 


for Father Henry and he was invited 
in. Bob Muller is a big man, with a 
tanned, weatherbeaten face and _ the 


He was born 
He now lives in town 


broad hands of a farmer. 
on a farm nearby. 


and rents his two farms. He talked 
easily, with open friendliness and with 
an air of affection and respect toward 


the priest. We asked him about the kind 
of tarming that was done. 

“Mostly 
beel 
the 
\ lot 
work 


little 
Most of 
are good farmers. 
is hilly and hard to 


manage. 


dairy farming with a 


raising and some hogs. 
folks around here 
of the 


but they 


land 


OLITICS? 
{ with the Administration’s farm pol 
“We for the man, I 
cuess. People voted Republican last time 


\re the farmers happy 


icy? vote mostly 


ut there’s lots of Democrats around, 
100.” 


“Well, I 


education so I 


had 
know 


haven't 
don't 


Paritv prices? 


too much 


much about parity prices and things 
like that. I just raise good crops and 
ope the price stays up.” 

Muller told us he had just returned 
from a vacation and Father Henry lis 
ened with ecnuine interest while he 
described his travels After a short 
time he left, but before leaving he gave 
his pastor «ome money for the church. 

Our people have sacrificed much 
flor the Church,” Father Henry. said. 
Most of them have large tamilies to 
support and work long hours on their 
farms. And vet, when it comes to the 


restaurant: initiative is still 


On Highway 61. the Sedbrooks’ new 
alive 





Church, they’re almost always willing 
to give even when it hurts. Last year, 
for example, we had a very successful 
auction. Some donated bushels of corn, 
others fruit, hogs, cattle, chickens, farm 
machinery, and even a new car. We 
thousand dollars, and later 


raised ten 


on this was matched by those who had't 


nothing to donate. Thousands came; 
ii was quite a day.” 

But there are times when even Fathe 
Henry feeling that things are 
changing fast, and not always for the 
better. 


munity 


gets a 


He said, “The feeling of com- 


here has always been strong 


g 
but sometimes I wonder if it is slipping. 
Most the handed down 


from one generation to the next, but 


of farms are 
there are more and more young people 
who seem to be losing their roots here. 


Many go to Dubuque to work. There 
seems to be more individualism than 
before.” 


\fter leaving Father Henry, we drove 
back into the village and = stopped at 
Tennyson’s truly one-stop shop, Walsh’s 
General Store. Here is the general store 
that our grandparents knew, where the 
lady shopper could furnish her home, 
complete the family’s wardrobe, and fill 
the larder, while her husband bought 
wire fencing, supplemented his supply 
of cattle and chicken feed, and hageled 
over the price the 
barn. 

Joe Walsh came 
worked 


of a new rool for 


and 
hotels 


from Ireland 


youth in various 
While was working in 
hotel in Waterloo, 
Anna Wallenhorst of Tennyson, 
later The 
returned Tennyson, 


the 


as a 


as a chef. he 


a second-rate lowa, 
he met 


whom he married. 


young 
wher 
totally 


borrowed 


couple to 
Irishman in a 


With a 


he was only 


German community, 
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JOSEPH AND MARY KENNEY are the parents 


of five children. Mr. Kenney, an advertising 
copywriter, was formerly co-editor of Vivant 
Magazine. Mrs. Kenney, former society editor 
for The Milwaukee Journal, has written for 
leading Catholic publications. 
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f- fve hundred dollars, he bought out the 

local dry goods store which is now 
the fabulous general store of Walsh and 
Sons. The “boys” run the store now, 
for Joe has his hands full as president 
of the Catholic Knights of Wisconsin, a 
multi-million-dollar fraternal 
company. 

“Joe had the spark of leadership,” 
cne of the old-timers explained, “and 
we needed and appreciated it.” 

We walked down 


marveling 


insurance 


aisle after aisle, 


to see order where there 


might have been chaos. Religious arti- 
cles were displayed next to washing ma- 
chines and portable radios; luggage and 
toys vied for attention with bushels of 
ripe peaches; men’s hats and jewelry 
the aisle trom bottles la- 
beled “Tonic & Growth Stimulant for 
Chickens and Turkeys.’’ Counters of 
overalls and women’s cotton dresses were 


were across 


cpposite rolls of linoleum, garden hose, 
and laundry baskets. 

\nd toward the back of the store 
stretched a complete line of groceries, 
fruits and vegetables, frozen foods, and 
meats. 

The store is also a general meeting 
where the women exchange 
recipés and dress patterns while their 
menfolk discuss plans for the coming 
bowling season. It was in Walsh’s store 
that John Schaefer and John Menne 
drew up the plans for the co-operative 
creamery. Joe Walsh had his fingers in 
that, too, along with the organization 


place 


of the Potosi Oil Company and_ the 
Farmer's Shipping Association, which 
helps the local farmers in the marketing 
ol their livestock. 

A few doors from the store lives Joe 
Schmitz, a brother-in-law of Joe Walsh. 
Mr. Schmitz, a_ retired 
easy man find. He spends most of 
cvery day in a lawn chair placed a few 
yards from the street (“So I 
He had a visitor 
the day we walked into his yard, eighty- 
year-old Ed Cavanaugh. Mr. Cavanaugh 
is the map of Ireland with whiskers. 
Still active on his farm, he had nothing 
but a doleful shake of the head when 
asked about the progress he had seen in 
his lifetime. 


farmer, is an 


to 
can see 
what’s goin’ on.”). 


conceded 
that farming had been made easier and 
more productive, but walked away mut- 
tering that, “Too many people are killed 
nowadays.” 


He reluctantly 


“We're gittin’ old,’ laughed Mr. 
Schmitz. “And still if we had to do it 
over again we'd stick to farming.” He 


sat patiently, infirm, red-eyed with hay- 
fever, and looked past the neatly land- 
scaped yard that surrounded his white 
frame house, past to the rolling green- 
ness that is southwestern Wisconsin. 
“The army spoiled my boy for farm- 
ing. I farmed for forty-four years, half 
that time with only one good hand.” 
The thumb and parts of his fingers were 
missing. “Lost "em in a corn shredder,” 


he said. “Looks awful, don’t it?” 
Mr. and Mrs. Schmitz had ten chil- 
dren. Big families are the rule here, 


not the exception, and, of course, that is 
true of many farming communities. But 
Tennyson, with its unusual educational 
facilities, has made family life even more 
attractive. 

“It’s a good place to raise a family,” 





commented Mrs. Peter Oyen. We met 
her as she drove up to the convent to 
visit with one of the nuns. The mother 
of fourteen children, Mrs. Oyen is typi- 
cal of the thrifty, wholesome, well-bal- 
anced, and contented homemaker that 
we found in Tennyson. She and hei 
husband own a 108-acre dairy farm. All 
the old-time virtues of family 
loyalty, and respect for parental author- 
ity were evident as Mrs. Oyen spoke of 
their life. Mrs. 

oul question, 


unity, 


home Oyen smiled 
“Where do 
your teen-agers like to spend their Satur- 
day nights?” “Right at she said. 
“We have our fun together, too.” 
All small 
a TOSY 


not 


broadly at 
home,” 


towns don’t present such 


picture. ‘Tennyson’s size does 


guarantee an absence of juvenile 
delinquency, but home life does. 
Mother and father still rule and _ the 
children obey, learning early in life that 
respect for authority is part of true free 
dom. It is 


stable, 


its 


from these 
God-fearing 
an unusually large 
to the religious 
life. Six sons of the parish have been 
ordained, and twenty-four of its young 


natural that 
industrious, 
homes should come 


number of 


and 


vocations 


have entered convents. 


HERE was an elderly man at the 
Bj fan of the church as we made our 
final visit to St. Andrew’s. The statue of 
St. Isidore still intrigued us. We asked 
him if he didn’t think it odd that the 
saint was wearing a hat in church. 
“No, ma’am,” he said, carefully wip- 
ing his hands down the sides of his over- 
alls. “You see, this here St. Isidore was 
supposed stand outdoors, but we 
liked him so well we brought him inside. 
We're used to him with his hat on and 
we like him that 


women 


to 


way.” 





Tennyson teen-agers help decorate a shrine: The town’s 
size won't rule out delinquency, but its home life does 
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Father Henry reads the story of St. Pius X to 
some young friends who like their heroes holy 





This is the story of a boy’s search for 
a here—someone in real life who could step into an 


imaginary world and play the part 


by LUDWIG 


HE 


desires a man alte 


time when every small boy 
his own heart, 
marvel at 
and to pattern himself after, came for 
me in 1914. Life in 
Neutral-Moresnet, a tiny commune. at 


the junction of Holland, Germany, and 


a great personage to 


my native country, 


Belgium, seemed unrewarding. Until 
afhliated with Belgium, in 1919, Neu 
tral-Moresnet was a lazy sylvan_ inde- 
pendency of two square miles, and 
3000) hidebound souls—mostly traders, 
poachers, and contrabandists. During 
the hundred-odd years of its existence 


Vienna to the 
Treaty of Versailles—it failed to produce 


—trom the Coneress of 
a single person of renown or of conse- 
quence, and nothing spectacular ever 
happened while I was around. 

Because I lived in a country so laugh- 
ably small and insignificant and com- 
pletely void of valiant gentry, my 
playmates, all backed by countries thick 
with exemplary and _ historical figures, 
began to pity and to look down upon 


me as a boy without allegiance, a 
spiritual pauper. My Prussian pal, 
Franz Wackermann of Aachen, liked 


to boast of Kaiser Wilhelm’s militant 
prowess, and Dierk Terhaag, of nearby 
Vaals, would brag of Wilhelmina of 
the Netherlands as the richest 


queen 
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in all the world. Edouard Vecqueray 
a Walloon of 
who had been to the Bruxelles Expo- 
sition of 1912. declared King Albert 


Belgian Gemmenich, 



































the most handsome monarch of all. 
I had no one to rave about. 

My puny homeland had no_ po- 
tentate, no flag, no militia, not even 
postage stamps of its own. Not a 
single knight, dead or alive. Even 
our Burgomaster was an oddity; too 


short and pot-bellied to be dignified, 
and too chummy with smugglers to be 
admirable. Once, I tried to cultivate the 
friendship of a Prussian 
but he was prankish, and I had difh- 


culty 


smart sentry, 
understanding his outlandish 
At last, I prayed to Saint An- 
thony to help me find someone powerful 


patois. 


or famous, someone I could emulate, a 
hero of my own that would impress 
Franz, Dierk, and Edouard. 

\ week later, Mother announced that 


Uncle Hendrik would visit us. “My 
beloved big brother! There’s a man 
to look up to. They don’t come any 


finer than Hendrik, so strong, so brave, 
so virtuous.” 

I had that there 
Dutch uncle in the family. I knew him 
only from a faded photograph, taken 
when he student at the 


forgotten was a 


was a model 


The stars were shining 
on my model of a hero 


Jesuit College in Simpelveld, in’ Lim 
burg, and with a wild curiosity I began 
For days 


asking questions about him. 
[ inquired of my parents about Uncle 
Hendrik’s looks height 
complishments, while adding fanciful 


and and = ac 
embellishments to each new description 
And in my 
mind’s eye, at first vague and scrambled, 


of my wonderfui discovery. 


but soon clear and grandiose, grew an 
image equal in loftiness to the majesty 
of anybody’s Queen, King, or Kaiser. 
Having heard Father liken Uncle Hen- 
drik’s appearance to a giant halberdier’s 
in young Rembrandt’s sketchbook, and 
Mother declare him as good looking 


as Paul Kruger, renewed my | 





in Dierk and his illustrious country. To 
settle a current argument about cheese 
and candy, | magnanimously conceded 


to him that Edam = was superior to 
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Swiss, and Dutch chocolate tastier than 
Belgian fondant or German marzipan. 
[ rose high in Dierk’s esteem when I 
told him of Father's promise to take 
my young brothe Fair 
in Maastricht catacombs 
o Valkenburg during our next school 
vacation. I pictured the bountiful 
lowlands beyond the forest as a valley 
ol enchantment, 
fairy 


and me to the 


and into the 


buxom 
court of old Dutch 
Masters as big and jolly as Uncle Hen 
drik. Franz, Dierk, and Edouard were 
speechless when I finally imparted the 
news of Uncle Hendrik’s existence, his 
grandeur and, last but not 
impending. visit. 

By the time ol 
1 was 


ruled by a 


queen and a 


least, his 


his scheduled arrival, 
convinced that Hendrik 
bert Aloysius Gulik 
ordinary mortal but an exalted figure 


Engel- 


van Was not an 


May, 1955 


indigenous to a realm somewhere be- 


tween heaven and earth, a wondrous 
man of high adventure, shaded by a 
divine nimbus. \ dealer in precious 


stones, Who wore no jewelry other than 


a rosary of black pearls, blessed by 
Pope Leo XIII, and on his chest a 
pure gold relief of the patron saint of 
voyageurs, Saint Christopher. A _ celi- 
bhate—whateve1 that meant—and =a 
devout Catholic with a reputation un- 


seared by © scandal. \ccording — to 


Mother, he knew women only as lovers 
and 


\ccording to Father, he 


emeralds. 
judged men 


of brilliants, rubies, 


shrewdly by their desire or ability to 
provide lady friends with luxurious 
trinkets. Fond of food and comfort, 


he remembered cities best by famous 
restaurants and inns, or delicacies. His 


closest friends were prelates and wealthy 
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merchants with celebrated wine cellars 
and oversize featherbeds. He 
first 


robbed of, a 


traveled 


class and had never lost, or been 


single gem, although he 
was continually en route and always car- 
ried a fortune in jewels on his body. 
If not Saint Chistopher, I felt certain, 
his guardian angel must be the Lord 
Himself. I slept fittully during the last 
nights before Uncle Hendrik’s visit and 
often lay awake until midnight, count 
ing stars through the open window. 
The very stars that were shining on my 
model of a hero and guiding him to 
my little they had 


euided Gulliver to Lilliput, I fancied. 


country, as once 
He came a day sooner than expected, 
July. My 
in bed, wondering 
Hendrik 


millionaire, a 


one late evening in brothe1 
and I 


how 


were already 


many languages Uncle 


could speak, if he was a 
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billionaire, or a trillionaire, when sud- 
denly we heard the trot of a horse on 
the road, then wheels grinding to a 
halt, a booming voice, hasty steps be- 
low, the front door squeak, and Fathen 
and Mother 
He had come! He was here, under ow 
paternal rool, and before we could de- 
cide what to do and how 
the creaked 
mous weight, the 


chanting their welcome. 


him, 
enor- 


to greet 


staircase under 


his 
our chamber 
opened furtively, and a deep whisper 
made us shiver with “Sh, let's 
not waken the big boys. Tl put the 
candy on their bed.” 


doo to 


ecstasy: 


There he was, within reach at last, 
Uncle Hendrik the Magnificent! In the 
light of a flickering candle which 


Mother, dwarfed to pettiness, carried 
close behind him, his colossal frame 
threw a vast, fantastic shadow on the 
wall. Already I could smell some in- 
describable odor, a pungent and excit- 
ing mixture of a million alien scents. 


We pretended to be asleep, while raptly 
watching him through half-closed eyes 
as he reached, with a peculiar backward 
twist of his immense shoulders, deep 
down into the tail pockets of his frock- 
coat. He 
brightly 


extracted from them three 
tinfoiled Kwatta 
chocolate, Bensdorp patties, and Haag- 
sche Hopjes, and laid the confections 
gingerly on our counterpane, much like 
a jeweler would display three priceless 
ornaments in his showcase. And as he 


did so, a 


packages, 


bit asway on tiptoes, my 
brother and I could fake no more. We 
burst out giggling and shrieking with 


delight, hugged his big hands, tore the 
wrappers off the sweets, and begged for 
a story. “Just a tiny little story, Uncle 
Hendrik, please! A Hottentots 
or diamonds o1 Boers or a 


story of 


the brave 


Pe 


big storm at sea, please! 


OOTHING our clamor with grunts, 
os Uncle Hendrik settled himself on 
the edge of our bedstead until it sagged 
nearly to the floor, and obliged us good 
naturedly with a long and fanciful story 
of his late voyage to—India. His voice 
resourceful as an 

the 


sickening 


Was sonorous and 


describing riches of a 
Maharajah, the the 
plains, the the 


jungle, the dilated neck of a cobra, and 


organ in 
heat of 


sinister shadows of 


the cunning of a prowling tiger. And 
the fury of a typhoon We were en- 
tranced by the magic of his words and 
his mellifluous delivery They soon 


lulled us into sleep, aglow with admira 


tion for his wonderfully exotic trad 
his universal knowledge, and his gift 
for storytelling. Already in my dreams 


I was resolved to be some dav like Uncle 
Hendrik, dealing in bold 


adventure, big and free and widely trav- 


fortunes and 


eled, and as fearless as generous. Upon 


wakening, I thanked Saint Anthony 
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with three Pater Nosters for having 
helped me to a hero after my own 
heart. 

Uncle Hendrik had brought Mother 
an immense head of Gouda cheese and 
a box of Droste’s chocolate cat tongues, 
and Father a Sumatras, extra 
fine, and a bottle of Schiedam Genever. 
He could not spend the night with us 
because we had no bed to fit him. To- 
ward midnight, he rode back to Aachen 
and Nuellen’s Hotel, to sleep in the 
Paradekamer, o1 


box ol 


bridal suite, once used 
way back 
Russia, and equipped with a_ built-in 
Coffre-fort, o7 with 


by Napoleon on_ his from 


safe, double doors, 


and a canopied bed big enough for 
four persons. 

Uncle Hendrik returned in the morn- 
ing for breakfast—three eggs, 


ol pumpernickel, a big helpin 


six slices 
g of West- 
phalian ham, a quarter cut of Belgian 
Reisfladen, or and 
cups of coffee—and to say good-by im- 
mcdi: afterward. It awful to 

leave so and unthink- 
able without having had a close look 
at his diamonds, 


rice tart, several 


itely was 


have him soon, 


I had meant to garner 
a more tangible souvenir than candy 


or a story from my hero, and when he 








EGOTIST: a person who knows a 
good thing when he says it. 


—Quote 





four-wheeler 
rear 
take us to 


his hired 
myself to its 


clambered 
I attached 
hopes it 
Hotel and 
Napoleon’s 


into 
axle in 
Nuellen’s 
stored in 
Instead, the 
carriage stopped in front of Dahmen’s 
Jewelry 


would 
the treasures 


strongbox. 


Store on Kapuzinergraben, 
Fifth Avenue. 
Hendrik 


showed 


\achen’s 
Uncle 
when | 


Was not surprised 
disheveled 


back. He 
reflection of 


myself, and 


rubbing the small of my said 


he had enjoyed the my 
gymnastics in the shop-windows along 
But he had en- 


and enterprise and was wel- 


the wav. also said I 


Curance 
come to 


come inside to have a glance 


it his stones if [ would promise to be 


quiet and well behaved. I promised 
on my soul. 

“But where are your’ diamonds, 
Uncle Hendrik?” I demanded, seeing 


he was empty-handed. 
“Be patient, my boy,” he smiled. 
Patiently I 
e littering 


the 
witness 


followed him. into 


emporium, soon to 


more impressive spectacle than the 
late chief forester’s funeral or the bur 
eomaster’s initiation into office. 

\fter a brisk exchange of hearty 
salutations and inquiries as to their 
health and. state of domestic affairs, 
Uncle Hendrik and Herr Dahmen, a 


Dutch expatriate, assumed the air of 





venerable dignitaries about to perform f 
a sacred rite. Motioning to his chief 
clerk to take charge of the floor, the 
jeweler ushered us into a small room 
in the rear, locked the door and closed 
the barred window, pulled down the 
jalousie, and asked me to sit down and 
be on my best behavior. 
assurance, he opened a cupboard, took 
out a box of Habanas, a bottle of Nier. 
steiner, and two glasses, and for the 
next few minutes I heard only thre 
distinct sounds, those of splashing wine 


of clinking crystal, and of smacking 


lips. Then cigars were lighted to the 
gentle breathing of enthusiastic praise 
and flowery compliments. The firs 


glass of wine as the second one were 
drained with The 
smoke my nostrils, | 
sneezed three but attracted no 
attention. Watching their idle prelude 
made me fidgety, but neither squirming 
on my corner 
stir 


placidity. 

T long last, my prayer was an- 
F glee] Having finished a_ third 
glass of Niersteiner, Uncle Hendrik lun- 
bered toward window. Re. 
that were 
he smiled 


leisurely abandon. 


tickled 


times, 


cigar 








stool, silent 


the 


nor 
Dutch 


prayer | 


would gentlemen's 


and 
locks 


satisfaction 


d« OT 
their 
with 


fastened, 
upon his 
business friend and me, and presently, 


assured 


in blue clouds of cigar smoke, under- 
went a striking metamorphosis. Pulling | 
with magic ease and equanimity one 
leather case after another secret 
folds and slits within the lining of 
his frockcoat, my hero became visibly 
thinner and more elated. Each nak 
revelation seemed to help rejuvenate } 


2 


from 


him, and to add grace to his appearance. 
He began whistling through his teeth, 
his eyes wandered dreamily between the 
jeweler’s and mine, and soon two dozen 
cases lay on the table. Flushed with 
pride at the wealth 
him, he would cluck lustily, as though 
in sheer amazement at his productive- 


erowing before 


ness as well as his growing slenderness. 
But Uncle Hendrik not vet de- 
livered. He dug further still and deeper 
into hidden pockets and became leaner 
still and Herr Dahmen, watch- 
ing the legerdemain with ill-concealed 
admiration, kept on drinking as if to 
steady 


was 


leaner. 


himself against his friend’s she: 
was dumbfounded by 
the sight of such witchery. 


nanigans, and I 


When at last relieved of his precious 


burden, Uncle Hendrik, now a mere | 
shadow of his former bulk, said tri 
umphantly, “Voila, gentlemen, voila!” 


showed his palms, like a conjurer, to , 
his audience, and started opening his 

cases. The light of idolatry began to 
shine in his eyes, and the color of his 
unlike that of a carved-out 


head of cheese, had a transparent sheen. 


lace, not 
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Lovingly, with infinite care, he lifted 
with tiny silver tweezers the multi- 
colored sparklers out of their silken 
paddings, fondled them before a gas 
light and under a magnifying glass, and 
assorted them on little purple velvet 
cloths spread over the glossy table top. 
With the subservience of a page, Herr 
Dahmen, a little man, ministered here 
and there, now reverently bowing over 
a glistening stone and nodding, now 
smoothing a pad and pursing his lips. 
Soon they were conversing intimately 
in gutturals of a weird their 
gurgling and caressing sounds full of 
tender praise and longing. I could not 
tell which selling, so 
harmonious and gentle was their deal- 
ing with each other. Frequently, they 


idiom, 


was buying or 


stuck their heads together, wet their 
lips—with their tongues, not with 
wine—and whispered coyly into each 


other’s ears. Exactly as Franz, Dierk, 
Edouard, and I would do when in secret 
council. Enthralled with the mystery 
of their machinations, yet aghast as at 
form of forbidden sorcery, I 
stared and marveled at the two eccen- 
tric figures, the giant and the dwarf, 
perlorming over the dazzling array ol 
glittering gems, while listening dreamily 
to their murmurs rising either in a 
soft crescendo, like our Pastor’s at the 
altar, or receding swiftly to the pianis- 
simo our Chaplain used in the confes- 


some 


sional. At last, fairly mesmerized, I 
left my seat and ventured nearer, but 
was halted three feet from the table 


that seemed afire 
of the spectrum. 


now with every color 


VENTUALLY, the unlike patri- 
archs straightened up. Tilting their 
heads dolefully, they shook hands and 
looked deeply into each other’s 
as though fathoming to the 
of their souls the soundness of their bar- 
gain. Fresh cigars were lighted. They 
reached anew for the Niersteiner, and 
the tinkling crystal seemed to sing a 
cheery finis to their ceremonious trans- 
action. The cases snapped shut in 
rapid succession. And with their un- 
canny disappearance, Uncle Hendrik, in 
a bluish haze again, began resuming 
normal shape until he was his familiar 
self once more, ponderous and stiff of 
joint. By now, the veil of magic had 
lifted from his brow, and the strange 
glint vanished from his eye. His cheeks 
were of solid color again, and the table 
was bare of reflection. The great rite 
was over. Uncle Hendrik pulled labori- 
ously at his purse and gave me a Dutch 
quarter for good behavior, then asked 
God to bless his deal, and Saint Chris- 
topher to see me safely home. 
I didn’t mean to Saint Chris 
topher, but I couldn't go home. The 
spell of diamonds and iridescent opals 


eyes 
bottoms 


cross 
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was upon me, and Uncle Hendrik’s 
magnetic charm still held me in a 
trance. Moreover, I longed for a 


memento better than a tiny quarter; 
I craved a sparkling jewel or a gold 


tablet, something glamorous to show 
off before Franz, Dierk, and Edouard. 
On foot, this time, I trailed my hero 


to the Bols Stube, a quaint old tavern 
behind min- 
ster. 


Charlemagne’s venerable 


\fter loitering on the sidewalk for 
a while, I peeked through the narrow 
leaded window panes. The floor was 
strewn with fine white sand. Brass and 
copper vessels gleamed in the semidark- 
Old Dutch Masters—smoke-mel- 
lowed prints by van Dyck and van der 
Meer—hung about the upper walls in 
gilded frames, the portraits of gentle- 
men with sombre faces and stout bodies, 
clad in armour, plush, and ruffles of 
Their living counterparts of 
modern day and dress, weighed down 
with Hanseatic dignity, sat heavily be- 
neath and filled the room with gusty 
laughter. 


ness. 


1 
1ace, 


Uncle Hendrik, his paunch spread be- 


fore a blank oaken table near the 











eA 
thinks he can, but usually less than 
he thinks he does. 


man can do more than he 


—Quote 





window, was holding serious consulta- 
tion with the proprietor and a couple 
of elderly waiters. Another ceremonial 
was under way, it seemed. A stout and 
barmaid bottle of Gilka 
Kuemmel and a pony on the table, and 
Uncle Hendrik’s face lit up again. The 


TOSS set a 


proprietor administered the first course, 
herring in sour cream, smothered with 
and wate \fter sprin- 
kling the starter with drops of 
kamp Aromatic flask drawn 
from one of his innumerable pockets, 
Uncle Hendrik began to eat slowly and 
with utter relish. 
io the 


onions cress. 
S0o0ne- 


sitters, a 


Completely immune 
and him. 
During the next hour, as I panted with- 
out, he veal ragout, but- 
tered and parsleyed potatoes, asparagus 
and endive salad, Gervais 
crackers, 


noise action about 


consumed a 


cheese and 
Finally, 
a large cut of brownish cake was placed 
him. He did not touch it, 

Instead, he turned with in- 
furiating phlegm to the window and, 
as if he had known all the 
time, bade me crook- 


coffee and cognac. 
before 


though. 


about 
inside by 


me 
merely 
ing his forefinger. 

“Go to it,” he urged, as I sheepishly 
approached his table, pushing the cake, 
a double slice of Mocca Torte, in front 
of me. In a trice, the barmaid reap 
peared with a steaming cup of choco- 


late. As she put it down by my side, 
Uncle Hendrik said, nodding at me, 
“Persistent little traveler, he, 
Rosie?” Rosie put her pudgy hands on 
her hips, observed me briefly and smiled, 
“Just like his uncle.” 

As soon as I had Uncle 
Hendrik took the 
hand, hailed a hackney and gave the 
coachman money and _ instructions to 
deliver me directly and personally into 
the hands ol parents. And 
once more implored Saint Christopher 
to guide me home in safety. 


isn’t 


finished. 


rose, me outside by 


one of my 


meant to ask my hero for a souvenil 
] commensurate with his wealth and 
status, but had no chance. The droshky 
rolled away so quickly, and little did 


i dream that my parting glimpse of 
him would be the last one. Engraved 
upon my mind forever, as he stood 
sprawled before the Bols Stube in 


Aachen, smoking a long cigar, a ging- 
ham napkin tucked under his chin, and 


fondly waving good-by at me. Uncle 
Hendrik, a man after my own heart, 
a symbol of old world peace, benefi- 


cence, and good will. And good eating. 

Four weeks later, Europe was at war, 
Belgium invaded, and Moresnet de- 
clared enemy territory by the German 


General von Emmich. By 1916, obesity 


in men and women had become a 
memory; there was little else to eat but 
adulterated bread and __ turnips. I 
hardly had the strength to think of 
Uncle Hendrik. 


After the war, he sent us many tinted 
picture cards from exotic places, from 
Java—where the war had marooned him 
—from Capetown and Rio. But I had 
lost interest in my Dutch uncle. I had 
acquired other and heroes. 
Even a heroine. 

Shortly after | 
\merica, in 1923, I 
from Uncle Hendrik. “You have chosen 
a good country,” he wrote. “If not for 
the fact that Yankees are more apt at 
digging for petroleum than diamonds, 
I might visit you. Frankly, were I not 
a Dutchman, I'd rather be an American 
than national.” 

Twenty years later, in 1944, I had a 
final message from Uncle Hendrik. <A 


younger 


had 


received a 


emigated to 
letter 


any othe 


letter from the Red Cross in Geneva, 
Switzerland. It had taken ten months 
to reach me in Los Angeles. It in- 


formed me briefly that Hendrik Engel- 
bert Aloysius van Gulik had died at the 
age of seventy-nine in Bergen-op-Zoom, 
in the province of North Brabant, the 
Netherlands. The letter had 
passed by the British censor. It carried 
the stamp of the Crown, the number 
of the 
in tissue paper, a little yellow disk. A 
pure gold Saint Chris- 
topher, the size of a Dutch quarter. 


been 


examiner, 4430, and, wrapped 


medallion of 
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Love is what little Victoria needed most and love is what 


Suffer Little Children... 


“Suffer little children to come unto me” 


is a counsel 


which Anna Tumminelli has practiced to perfection 


HEN 


a deal, 


Anna makes 


she lives up to her side 


PFumminelli 


of it, especially if it happens to 
deal God. Just 
Mrs. Tumminelli’s daughter 
suffered multiple 


be a with seven years 


Marie 
birth. It 
Marie 


ago, 
injuries at 
would be a belor« 


long time 


could be normal again. 

Io hasten that day Mrs 
prayers promised as 
geed. If Marie was 
healed, her mother pledged to take to 


her heart the 


lumminelli 
prayed, but the 


much as they be 


most neglected children 
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she could find. By 1951 Marie 
Mrs. Tumminelii set out to 


keep her pledge by becoming a 


was 
cured and 
foster 
mother. 

\pplying at Brooklyn’s Angel Guard- 
ian Home, Mrs. Tumminelli was given 
little Mary Ellen. Not long after, the 
agency decided to try he 


child, 


from 


with a more 


difficult Victoria, age two, who 


suffered a severe facial disfigure 
followed Susan, eight 
months, who was marked with the same 


Today, thanks to Mrs. Tum 


ment. Then 


condition. 


she receives from 


Photos by Jacques Lowe 


Mrs. Anna Tumminelli 


minelli’s devoted care, both little girls 
are near the end of their medical treat- 
ment and promise to be perfectly normal 
children. Since Susan the ‘Ttum- 
minellis hay with a 


came, 


e also been blessed 
Thomas. 
Through it all, Mr. Tumminelli, a 


trucker, has been a tower of strength as 


son, 


a foster father, sharing the burden ol 
love and giving unstintingly of himself 
to provide for five wondertul children. 
The crowning tribute to their love and 
came when Mrs. ‘Tumminelli 
was named New York’s Foster Mother 
of 1954 for her devotion in embracing 
the most unwanted type of child. But 
lew of those who applauded this recog- 
knew that for Mrs. Tumminelli 
her generosity was no more than a clause 


devotion 


bition 


in the “contract” she signed with her 
Maker seven years ago. 


THE SIGN 
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Walking to school to meet daughter Marie is a family project 
for the ‘Tumminellis—mother-and-children—on warm Spring di 


A visit in church alter school is another regular affair that 
helps the children learn that God is close to His “little ones” 


Susan, the youngest of the foster children, is still shy with 
strangers; but the love she receives is building her confidence 


‘ 


Family living also holds edge over institutional care in 
the opportunities it offers for normal play experience 


A sense of family belonging, the result of motherly care, 


is important in helping a foster child to adjust normally 








OU met a former student of mine named Kelly? 

Mary Kelly, she said, and sent me her love? Me—Pro- 

fessor Hutchins of the English Department? Are you 
sure she said Kelly? For the life of me I can’t remember— 
but wait! A red-headed girl, with very blue eyes, 
freckles above an odd, boyish smile? : 

But of course! Yes indeed—but not Kelly. Calley. That 
was May Calley who ran off with Tom Pierce, the sen- 
ator’s son. Very like her, too, to send me her love. Nice 
of her. After all that occurred when last we met, 
nanimous indeed, a chivalrous gesture, verging on 


and 


mag- 
im- 
pudence. Yet I must say, I’m pleased. Though reminded 
too ol a Kipling ballad, “For I learned about 


women 
from her.” 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARVEY KIDDER 

















So too did Prexy—to say nothing of 
the senator, which would be more dis- 
creet, preferring as he did to stay in 
the background, and to delegate Prexy, 
who sent me, alas, where angels fear to 
tread, to rescue young Pierce from his 
marital coils. 

It all began in the spring, when 
Ella, Dean Ella Pusey, a Vassar girl 
and most attractive, suspended a coed, 
a rather difficult and maladjusted soph- 
omore. Ella acted, I’m sure, justifiably, 
for the girl's own good. And in spite 
of anything you may have heard, the 
fact that May Calley—ignoring the 
dean’s advice, and indeed warnings— 
the fact that May was, if not pursuing, 
emotionally disturbing young Pierce, an 
outstanding senior—all that was irrele- 
vant. 


AY was expelled for—oh I’m sure 
M I don’t know—a plethora of of- 
fenses that culminated in an act of 
deliberate and arrant knavery. On the 
dormitory which _ the 
must sign when they come in after 
midnight, May forged the name of an- 
other coed, away for the weekend with- 
out permission. Understandably out- 
raged, the dean acted with swift, ada- 
mantine authority: ordered the girl to 
pack up and go home. 

With bag and baggage, straw suit- 
case and hatbox, May left the campus, 
but not for home. She was back in 
town in three days, in triumph and 
Tom Pierce’s Jaguar, cynosure of all 
eyes as the new daughter-in-law of our 
senior senator. Nor was she a shy and 
blushing bride, in her husband’s con- 
spicuous vehicle, up and down sorority 
row, around and around the campus 
oval, and tooting her horn under Dean 
Pusey’s windows. An impertinent ges- 
ture and most ill-advised; as I told her 
myself one April day's end. A gray 
day and misty between chill rains. 

Parked by the library, waiting for 
Tom, she saw me and made a brief 
sound with her horn, which I chose not 
to hear. “Taxi!” she shouted and, 
when I stopped to look, called again 
with a friendliness faintly wistful, “Ride 
with us, Dr. Hutchins?” 

When I walked over to decline courte- 
ously, with a radiant young face, with 
quick pleased excitement, “Come see 
our apartment,” she urged, “and stay 
for supper.” Opening the car door, 
“Lots of room,” she assured me, and 
happily, “Tom will be so pleased.” 

“Kind of you,” I said, “but not to- 
night I’m afraid—too many papers.” 
Then as her face fell, lest I seem un- 
friendly, “May I take this occasion to 
express my hope that you will both 
be happy!” 

“Oh we are, prof, we are,” she 
breathed, and her young voice touched 


register, girls 
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me, so gaily confident is youth, so 
unaware the mating birds of empty 
nests in winter winds. Smiling shyly 
she added, “Remember, over there by 
the library, that rainy night you intro- 
duced us?” 

I did remember, though not with un- 
alloyed pleasure, while she said grate- 
fully, “Don’t think I forget. Thanks 
to you.” Without pause she went on, 
but with changed mood; and her quick 
smile was different and mischievous, 
that gamin look of inner laughter and 
hurt, of smiling challenge. “And thanks 
to Miss Pusey for sending me home.” 
Wrinkling her nose she mimicked 
pertly, “Now girls, now girls, when I 
was at Vassar—” 


He thrust into my hands 
his society page. “‘Read 
that,” he said grimly 


wee meee 
* we 


Abruptly and sternly I cut her short. 
“Such impertinence, May, but proves 
the dean right; hurts only yourself, and 
of course, Tom.” 

May tossed her red curls, inelegantly 
bound in what students term, and most 
aptly, a horse’s tail. 
her coeds now. 
says.” 

“Others may,” I said dryly.  “Presi- 
dent Stratton, for instance, who is close 
to your father-in-law; and Mr. Meekin 
at the bank, who as chairman of the 
board may or may not appoint your 
husband to the high school faculty.” 

Her eyes were untroubled, and her 
voice, saying gently, “It’s a Pierce bank, 
you know.” With a quick gesture she 
turned her key; when the motor quieted, 
spoke again smiling, holding up crossed 
fingers, and I noticed her ring, one 


“I'm not one of 
I don’t care what she 


’ 


narrow gold band. “Like that, prof,” 
she boasted, “Mr. Meekin and us.” 

“And we,” I corrected her and, gath. 
ering from her happy confidence that 
Tom's father had relented and given 
his blessing, I asked, “He'll be here of 
course for Commencement week? Your 
father-in-law?” 

She did not look at me, answering, 
“He'll be in Paris; the U. N. or some. 
thing. We might join him in June, 
only Tom,” she ended vaguely, “wants 
to write.” With abrupt change of 
mood she asked me cheerfully, “How 
much does the Post pay for stories?” 

“A thousand, more or less, “I’ve been 
told,” I answered. “Why do you ask?” 

“Tom's writing one for the Post,” 







she informed me, and proudly, “like 
Hemingway, kind of, but better . 
What else she said was lost in noise 
as the campus bell tolled, in the rain- 
wet air a_ slow, walloping clamor; 
and as it ceased, from the nearby halls 
the students erupted, fleeing learning 


with vociferous relief. Before ‘Tom 
came, I went along. 
Cradling my green bag, nodding 


vaguely to greetings and faces, I thought 
of all May had said and was troubled. 
Something vague evasive about 
her talk of the senator; something 
wrong too about Tom's teaching ap- 
pointment; with the senator approving, 
Tom should have had his contract be- 
fore now. 


and 


Ella Pusey, I was forced to 
admit, had been right. One could not 
believe a word the girl said. 

April passed, quickening dull roots 
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with frequent showers and sophomores 
with weekly tests. May came in and 
the planned bedlam_ of high-school 
week, when with bunting and bands 
we sell higher education. The frats 
and sororities hold open house, recruit- 
ing the desirables, athletes and_ lads 
with cars, and, of course, a few grinds, 
to appease the deans and write fresh- 
man themes for busier brothers. 

The festivities close with a campus 
supper, with songs and fireworks, frank- 
furters and beans, and President Strat- 
ton. Under the stars, a moving ora- 
tion; and at its end a thousand young 
repeat after Prexy the college 
pledge, “Fealty forever to the stars 
and stripes—and the blue and gold of 
Old Intermountain.” An able pub- 
licist, our President Stratton. He'll go 
far, I'm sure, and without, I trust, 
undue delay. 


N the Monday following high 
school week, he sent for me; and 


at four that afternoon received me with 


yoices 


his genial courtesy and man-to-man 
handclasp. “How are you, Hutchins? 
Jolly to see you.” Bidding his secre- 
tary put through no more calls, he 


ushered me in, closing behind us the 
door to the outer office. 


Prexy came swiftly to the business 





——— yee 





at hand, an air mail letter from Senator 
Pierce, who would be abroad for some 
weeks. The senator was troubled about 
his son’s marriage—asking Prexy’s help. 
And Prexy now was asking mine. Not 
officially, of course, but as a friend to 
all concerned. Prexy had written the 
senator, just that morning, he said: 
“My friend Hutchins is the one man 
to handle this for us, the soul of dis- 
cretion. And the young people trust 
him—as I do, Senator.” 

What could I say but that I would, 
of course, do what I could. 

He talked telling me all he 
wanted me to know about the senator's 
attitude and the reasons thereof; about 
the report he had received from Dean 
Pusey, casting doubt on the girl’s in- 
tegrity, and something, too, of her back- 
eround. Unfavorable, “all of it. 

It was after when President 
Stratton graciously drove me home. 

Alone in my study, under my desk 
lamp I examined the certified check I 
had promised to deliver. But its en- 
velope, I noticed now, was not the sen- 
ator’s, nor even Prexy’s. The check 
had been delivered to me in an anony- 
mous brown paper envelope. Somehow 
I didn’t like that. Something furtive 
about it, I thought. And yet Prexy had 
explained it all, had been most con- 
vincing. 

“You're just tired,” I 
“Don't be so suspicious.” 

On Saturday morning I carried my 


on, 


six, 


told myself. 


May, 1955 


message to Garcia. It was nearing 
eleven when I found the address, 18 
River Street; a turreted and balconied 
mansion with peeling paint and un- 
kempt lawn, like a dowager duchess re- 
duced to lodgers. 

On the floor in a narrow 
gloom faintly odorous of cookery and 
furniture polish, I stood the 
Pierce door, recovering my breath, hear- 
ing song within, a gay lament, “You 
made me what | am_ today—I 
you're satisfied.” 

“Not at all,” I muttered and knocked 
once and again. 


second 


outside 


hope 


The song ceased; the door opened 
inward to brightness and May, most 
informally attired in a charcoal gray 
jersey above bold colors, a —a— nether 
garment of broad red and white stripes. 
No, not slacks exactly, as a matter of 
fact the antonym of slacks, very close 
above—tight, quite. Her titian 
curls were bound back with a gay col- 
ored kerchief. And smiled as of 
old, a welcome and challenge. “My 
favorite prof,” she said, and gainly, “If 
I'd known you were coming I'd have 
baked a cake.” 

“But no,” I assured her, “I can’t stay 
for lunch.” 


Ves, 


she 





@ The best way to save face is to 
keep the bottom half closed. 
—Circulation Associates 





I doubt if 
calling her 
where within. 


me; she 
invisible some- 
“Hey, Tom! Lover man! 
Come dig who’s here.” 

Listening, 


she heard 
husband, 


was 


I smiled undisturbed and 


unsurprised, recalling that she had 
majored in Education. 

Turning back to me, “He’s been 
writing all morning,” she explained, 
and gaily, “He’s the craziest;” and 
beaming, “Sit right down — no — this 


chair is best. He won't be a minute, 
and I'll put on the coffee.” 

“Please don’t trouble,” I said, “this 
isn’t exactly a social...” But I spoke 
to the rounded red and black stripes; 
she was gone. 

Left thus abruptly alone, I sat eying 
the room. A modest menage for the 
Pierce heir. Overstuffed, brocaded 
divan, matching chairs, a standing lamp 
with tasseled silk shade; clichés in 
furniture too, I thought. But on the 
wall, almost hiding a long jagged crack, 
was a rather good thing—Dore’s head 
of a laurel-crowned Dante and a _ re- 
print in colors of a Toulouse-Lautrec, 
against the background of a café in- 
terior, three females with linked arms. 
Dear me! 

On the wall different 
décor: a colored photograph of the tem- 
ple in Salt Lake City and a moth-eaten 
pennant with faded colors of red and 


other was a 


gold and the block letters B.C. Pinned 
to the bunting a bit of gold glittered. I 
had to rise and step close to see what it 
was. An odd thing, very. A tiny gold 
cross. Then I faintly remembered some- 
thing May had told me, or written in a 
theme, about her father. A misfit, I 
recalled; a man from nowhere, in his 
cups quoting Shakespeare and_ baiting 
the village Mormon elders. 

I sat again and looked at Dante, re- 
garding me with silent distaste. I shared 


his mood. And then the Pierces ap- 
peared, coffee-laden and beaming; shak- 


ing hands with Tom, I came at once 
to the point. 

“IT have been asked,” I said a_ bit 
stiffly—“‘nor am I sure why, nor why I 
consented—to bring you a message from 
Senator Pierce.” Awkwardly striving to 
strike a_ lighter humorous note, 
“Frankly, I begin to feel myself play- 
ing Lepidus.’”” And when they did not 
smile, I added, “You remember of 
course Antony’s lines in Act IV, ‘a slight 
unmeritable man, meet to be sent on er- 
rands.’”” Their smiles were polite. 
“Well,” I said, “like Polonius, I will be 
brief. Here then is my message.” 


and 


Together and close on the davenport, 
the bride listened with a 
courteous silence that grew, I could feel 
it, unfriendly; the coffee 
cooled unpoured, and a cigarette un- 
tended burned out in its tray. 


and groom 


between us 


NO longer recall, nor care to, pre- 
] cisely my phrases. I stumbled on, say- 
ing what I had to, and as gently as I 
could, ignoring Tom’s eyes and May’s 
listening mouth that grew sullen and 
hurt. 

Taking care to be myself detached 
and impartial, | explained the senator's 
attitude toward what he _ considered 
their undisciplined action. No crime, of 
course, but a tragic mistake, an unfor- 
tunate display of immature and con- 
fused emotions: in their own interests, 
to be condoned, not accepted. In short, 
the senator would not, and in this he 
was adamant, do anything to make per- 
manent—to give status to—the 
clopement. 

Quietly Tom said, “If you don’t mind, 
Dr. Hutchins. the 
riage.” 

And May added with childish resent- 
ment, “Show him our license, signed by 
Judge Pratt.” 

“Not at all,” I said. “I know about 
that. A civil contract,” I said with quiet 
emphasis, “and in this state, of course, 
with mutual consent, easily set aside. As 
I was saying—” 

But May interrupted with troubled 
eagerness, “You just wait,” she prom- 
ised, or threatened, ‘‘we'll have a real 
wedding, in a church and everything.” 

I refrained from asking, “In the Mor- 


lasting 


best word is mar- 
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mon temple at Salt Lake?” and was 
startled when, in seeming answer to my 
unspoken thought, she added, “Maybe 
a priest. They marry you for keeps.” 

Puzzled, I remarked, “But you're not 
a Catholic.” 

“My dad was—kind of,” she answered 
illogically. And voice was different 
with quiet sadness. “When I went home 
married, my mother told me. 
his real name was Kelly, but something 


hei 
His name, 


happened back east and he’d changed to 
Calley when he married Ma. And Ma 
said at the last, in the hospital at Og- 
den, he asked for a 
Ma Then he into coma 
and never spoke again. So that makes 
me— 


priest. Delirious, 


said. went 
May was trying to smile—‘‘noth- 
ing, I guess,” she ended abruptly. 

“Very interesting, I’m sure,” | 
bit awkwardly, “but as I was saying, 
Tom must not look to his father, while, 
that is under existing circumstances, for 
financial assistance.” 


said a 


“I don’t,” Tom said, and cheerfully, 
“we're doing all right.””’ He grinned and 
added, “I got rid of my car. We've been 
eating the Jaguar.” 

May broke in, her eyes bright now 
with tears. “But why? Why does he hate 
me? It just isn’t fair!” 

A childish remark, but I answered it 
gently. “Not at all, May. As a matter of 
fact concerned for your welfare. 
But everything that he’s heard, and he 
has made inquiries, has led him to be- 
lieve that you are 
to put it gently) 
stable.” 

“That Pusey,” she flared. “I can guess 
what she wrote him. The—. . .” 

I prefer not to quote. 


OM’S arm went around her, close 

3 pew quieting. “Hush, toots,” he said, 
and to me, “You were saying, sir?” 

“Just this,” I answered, “when, should 

May decide to 

course—he 


he's 


(1 was doing my best 


immature and un- 


home—alone of 
her to have this—to 
make a new start.” I produced the brown 
envelope and placed it 
there on table. 

It was May who picked it up, opened 
it, and stared at the check. “Ten 
sand dollars!"”’ she said slowly and won 
dering. “Look Tom! To me. May Calley 
Pierce.” 

Tom did not look. ‘Tell my father, 
thanks,” he said scornfully. “We'll 
live on my salary.” 

“What salary?” I asked, and disliked 
myself saying, “Mr. Meekin at the bank 
is your father’s employee, and as chair- 
man of the school board—”’ 

May broke in fiercely, 
settled. 

“But 
before the elopement. 

“The 
with 


go 
wants 
before them, 
the coftee 


thou 


no 


‘But it’s all 
He promised 


not in 


Tom.” 


writing, I believe. And 
word is Tom 


before 


said 
felt 


marriage,” 


steely angel And I 
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them a stranger, intruding. 

May broke the silence. “Who wants 
the old job!” she flared, and proudly, 
“Tom's his almost finished, 
and you said yourself the Post pays a 
thousand.” 

| shook 


thousand,” I 


got Story 


“To one in a 
‘To Tom, perhaps, 
in five or ten years.” 

With a that 
coolly indifferent, 


my head. 


said. 
smile was meant to be 
held out 
hands, an artist’s hands with long sen 


sitive fingers. 


Tom his 
“I’ve got these,” he said. 
“My wife will eat.” 

Depressing, all this, and getting us 
nowhere. Rising to 
“In no fon 
immediate decision. Perhaps you'd bet- 
ter discuss it together.” I hesitated then, 
“In the meantime, 
please, I'll take that check.” 

As if 
quietly, 


go, I said mildly, 


any case, there's necessity 


not wishing to say, 


Tom read my thought, he said 
“Give it back to him, May.” 
While we watched, reluctantly, very 
slowly, May was returning the check to 
its envelope. And as if to herself alone, 
murmured, “The jackpot. And 
could I use it! A platinum mink coat— 
no, a house, a home all our own.” 
“But not 


she 


Tom reminded he: 
impatiently, “just for you, without me.” 
And he added quietly, “Give it back to 
him, May.” 

But May didn’t, nor did she answer 
Pom; her young face still, a moody mask 
of her thinking; her hands childishly 
clutching, holding the envelope against 
the charcoal gray sweater. 

The silence grew awkward, grew 
painful. The noon train from Butte 
whistled, and its far clatter came to us 


for us,” 


vibrating the walls. When the silence 
came back, impetuously, — illogically, 


against my better judgment, or Prexy’s, 
I spoke, quoted sternly, “‘Just for a 
handful of silver she left him—’ If you 
cash that check, May—‘never glad, con- 
fident morning again.’ ” 


Tom said dully, “I don’t get this, 
May. Are we married or aren’t we?” 
Without looking at him, ‘Hush, 


Tom,” she said, and as one might to 
a troubling child, “Just wait.” Then 
she turned to me that remembered 
look, that gamin smile. “Thanks, prof,” 
she said, and her blue eyes lifted bold 
and defiant in mine, ‘“we’ll—I'll think it 
over and let you know.” 

“If you will, please,” I said, “and 
without, I trust, undue delay.” Hat in 
hand I paused to say, “you understand 
clearly, both of you, if May does not go 


home, that money must go back to the 
senator.” 
“Don’t worry,” she answered, and 


almost flippantly, “I'll take care of it.” 
Tom did not speak, nor did I look 


at him. “Good day then,” I said, and 
left abruptly. 
It was a relief to be done with the 








whole sorry matter, to get away, to Roo! 
emerge from the stale gloom of the | soph 
house to the warm windy sunshine and | pois 
the blithe racket of children at play. I 
Thinking of it as I walked along, | cuill 
was certain of one thing: That girl in. — The 
tended to keep the money. And ‘Tom? of I 
For him the cold hillside where no bird ine 
sang. Well, better now than _ later, ae I 
thought, and assured myself, “He'll get sayl 
over it.”” And I went home to blue books = 
and to tea at four at Ella Pusey’s. The my 
ladies talked of Michael Angelo. To- hun 
morrow and tomorrow crept in its I 
petty pace to another Monday. . 
JOV! 
CAME back from lunch to find my ‘ 
| ofhice phone ringing. It was May. “I stu 
can’t talk now,” I told her curtly, “I S 
have a class at one o'clock. If vou'll | can 
give me that number, I'll call you back.” [ol 
“Not here,” she answered, and f spl 
blithely, “I’m at the bank, and I thought l1 
I should tell you. I’ve just cashed that thi 
check and opened a personal account.” it 
And she added in dulcet tones, that I [| ( 
sensed were intended for other ears, fol 
“Mr. Meekin’s so kind; I'm on his phone ea 
now.” m' 
“How nice for you,” | said. ‘Thank [ 
you for calling.” And I broke the con- | th 
nection. t 
To be done with the matter, I called | pi 
the president at his home, disturbing ig 
his luncheon. “Hutchins here,” I said. ig 
“You'll be glad to know that my mis- sv 
sion is accomplished. ‘The check in- 
volved was cashed this morning.” wv 
“Good!” he said. “Splendid! I'll get Si 
a letter off at once to our triend in d 
Paris. He'll be relieved, and most 
grateful.” And with emphasis he added, 
“As Lam, Hutch.” With cordial warmth W 
he went on, “We must have a_ talk it 
soon, about next year.” 
Hastily gathering my notes, I reached 
2 | 
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AF 
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Room 6 just in time to disappoint my 
sophomores, watching the clock and 
poised for flight. 


I was troubled all week, thinking 
suiltily of Tom, dreading to see him. 
Then on Friday, I did; on the steps 


of Main Hall we came face to face in 


O bird Wp the josuing throng between classes. 


ter. 7 
"Il get 
books 


The 


vou'll 
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I could not avoid him, nor avoid 
saying gently, “How are you my boy?” 
“Fine,” he said, happily, “I signed 
my contract this morning. ‘Thirty-four 
hundred for nine months.” 

{ found no words, staring. 

“‘God’s in His Heaven,” he quoted 
jovially, “‘all’s right with the world.’” 

“Indeed,” I said, and the push of 
students parted us. 

So, I concluded, stalking across the 
campus, withdrawn from the chattering 
of freshmen and birds, the stirring, sun- 
splashed greenness of the June campus, 
I resolved to 
think no more of the matter, to forget 
it and them. 

On Sunday I woke in tranquil mood 
for a leisurely breakfast, in) unshaven 
and 


I need not have worried. 


ease slippered comfort. 


cup ol 


Pouring 
coffee, students,” 
[ thought, “no colleagues, no talk,” and 
the long day to myself and my books.” 

Not so. The telephone rang as I 
poured my coffee, and when I tried to 
ignore it, shrilly persistent, it rang 
again and again. Surrendering, I an- 
swered with a curt hello. 

“That you, Hutchins?” It was Prexy’s 
voice, agitated and hurried. “Seen the 
Sunday paper? The society page?” In- 


my first “no 


deed his voice sounded angry. 
“Why no, I don’t read—” 
But he did not let 

will,” he said grimly. 

it over.” 


“You 
bringing 
the line. 


finish. 
“Tm 
And he went oft 


me 


ISTURBED, that was obvious, not 
his genial self. But talking about 
society? For the first time I 
wondered if Prexy drank; and poured 
myself a quick brandy to fortify my 

nerves against the impact approaching; 

then poured a small second potion, a 

modicum merely, to avoid what Dickens 

once described as “the“vulgar error of 
not taking enough.” 


local 


\ half hour later, shaven and serene, 
I received him with gracious aplomb. 
Wasted on him! Declining to be seated, 
he thrust in my hands his society page. 
“Read that,” he said grimly. “I marked 
it.” 

Undisturbed, I read, “Buffet supper 
for high school faculty. Mr. and Mrs. 
Meckin entertained on Wednesday 
a tasteful arrangement of jonquils and 
Miss Leona Meekin enter- 
tained with vocals, accompanied by her 
gracious mother.” 

“Sounds innocuous to me,” I 
tered mildly, and read on. 


roses 


mut- 
“Amor 
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those present. ... Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Warren Pierce, Jr.! Mrs. Pierce, the 
former May Calley and a recent bride, 
was radiant in—’’ But I read no more. 
Turning to Prexy, “I can’t believe it,” 
1 said dully. “Some mistake surely.” 
“Mine,” he said, “when I called you 


in on the matter.” 
Worms will turn and associate pro- 
fessors. “Should it come to court, I 


could but swear to what you told me, 
that I was your agent.” 

He shuddered and continued more 
quietly, “Never mind all that. Our 
problem now is to retrieve what we can. 
We'll go at once and confront them.” 

Driving fast to River Street, Prexy 
spoke but once. “She hasn’t had time 
to spend much. If it’s just a matter of 
a hundred or two—it could be made up. 
And I want you to know I'll stand be- 
hind you. Ill endorse your note.” 

“Kind of you,” [ said dryly. 

May opened the door to us, but con- 
ventionally attired, I was glad to see, 
and was amazed to see perched on the 
red curls a small jaunty hat with a 
wisp of veil. If Prexy frightened her, 
she concealed it admirably, receiving 
us courteously, in gracious dignity 
awaiting our pleasure. Somewhere out 
back a typewriter chattered. “Tom,” 
she explained to me, and to both of us, 
“If you don’t mind, I won't interrupt 
him.” 





@ Minds, like streams, may be so 


broad that they are shallow. 





Dr. 


ules 


Stratton took “Five min- 
will do,” he said, and smoothly, 
“[ just stopped in for that check, the 
property, of course, of Senator Pierce.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” she answered, “I’m 
afraid I can’t—” And had the elf- 
frontery to smile. “I haven’t got it.” 


over. 


she 


There was a dreadful pause that 
Stratton broke heavily. ‘Ten thou- 
sand dollars! You dare to tell me—” 


Behind us Tom said quietly, “Yes.” 
He was there in the doorway, a slim 
lad disheveled, in undergraduate sweat 


shirt and cords. Moving to stand by 
May, “Ask me, Dr. Stratton,” he said. 
“Dare what, if you please?” 

Prexy’s voice changed swiftly. “Not 
you, my boy, Not at all. This con- 
cerns her alone.” 

Tom said evenly, “Not alone. Not 
ever alone.”” And standing there, he 
seemed strangely different and older, 
seemed a man and tall in that little 


room, as he said quietly “The point 1s, 
Dr. Stratton, my wife is me.” 


Her hand moved to find his, and a 
brightness was on them —something 
strange in that room—like music un- 


heard. Around them and in them, the 


morning’s brightness, the spring’s quick- 
ening and promise. I felt old and alone. 
Then Prexy rose, breaking the strange- 
ness, saying smoothly, ‘‘Il-advised, per- 
haps, my attempt to be of help. Not 
having been present when the mistake 
was made, I must leave the whole mat- 
ter to Hutchins and the sen- 
ator, of And to me he said 
gently, “I think in your place, I'd seek 
legal counsel.” 
Indignant then, 


Protessor 


course.” 


confused and con- 
cerned, I said to May, to them both, 
“Be fair to me. When I brought that 
check, did I not state clearly the con- 
dition attached to its acceptance—that 
May go home? Otherwise, the money 
returned? Every cent of it, 
to Tom’s father?” 

“Absolutely,” said 

(nd May added smiling, 
every cent of it.” 


was to be 


Tom. 
“And it was, 


“Let us start again,” said Prexy, “I’m 
vetting confused.” 

“Better 
‘Tom said cheerfully. 


show them the checkbook,” 

May did; opened it demurely for our 
inspection. 

“Perplexing. Very. A deposit re- 
June Ist. Ten thousand 
Then on June 2nd, a check 
drawn, recorded there on the 
T. Warren Sr., ten 
dollars.” 

To our puzzled silence May explained 


corded on 
dollars. 
stub, to 


Pierce, thousand 


happily, “It seemed more polite to send 
a personal check, with a note of thanks. 


After all, Tom’s own father!” There 
was mischief in her voice. “That nice 
Mr. Meekin was so impressed. He 


kept calling the senator my ‘new daddy- 
in-law.’” She lifted to us blue, guile- 
less eyes. “And the very next day Tom 
got his Wasn't that 
funny? A real coincidence.” 

And while politely | waited for Prexy 
to speak, “Oh, dear,” she said, “it’s al- 
And 


again she was smiling that gamin smile, 


school contract. 


most eleven. I really must go.” 
always faintly defiant, but wistful no 
longer, a joyous challenge, as blithely 
she ended, “The last Mass at St. Peter’s.” 
She almost Strat- 
ton. 


curtsied to President 
“Do call again, won’t you?” 

We did not tarry, and departing in 
silence heard her below—quick, light 
footsteps descending. 

“You told me once,” I said to Stratton 
beside me, “if I’m I re- 
call your very words. In your office you 
told me, ‘Just the girl home.’ 
Well,” I said cheerfully to his puzzled 


not mistaken, 


send 


look, his questioning glare, “you got 
your wish, Prexy. There she goes— 


home.” 
Or did he? 
answered 


I'll never 
smoothly, 


He understood. 
know. For he 
and drove 
me home—a dark place and empty it 


seemed that 


“Nice weather we're having,” 
bright morning. 
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THE S IGN POST 


by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Avoid Extremes 


In church, I was confronted by a barty who said I was 
cluttering the place by leaving there a 


prayer and was fostering superstition. 


copy of enclosed 
F. W., Cuicaco, IL. 


\pparently, youn 
One copy ol a 
clutter \s 
lye found 


mccuser Was ma mood. 


falls 
prayer, it Is 


tart 
far short of 
not to 


in the collection of prayers approved 


short: prayer 


for enclosed 





officially for the Church at large. Perhaps it 
has been approved by the Ordinary of some 
diocese There is nothing out of order about 
the praver, with the possible exception of the 

r legend that St. Martha had to contend with 

a a so-called dragon. In the instructions at 
tached to the prayer, it is stated that this “miraculous 
saint” grants everything, no matter how difficult, even 
before the termination of the Nine Tuesdays. Even God 
does not grant everything we ask. Ow prayers are never 
unheeded, but Divine Providenc« responds to them in 
whatever way is best for us. Hence. there can be no 
guarantee that a saint’s intercession will obtain for us the 
grant of evervthing we ask, or that favors to be granted 
can be timed “by the calendar.” 

Understandably, we all have our favorites among. the 
saints. And _ personal experience indicates that the saints 
are influential in behalf of their clients in the Church 
Militant. In no uncertain terms, the Council of Trent 
condemns those who question the intercessory influence 
of the saints. Hence. no person of faith can be skeptical 


in this respect. 
On the other 
spread tendency to the 


hand, there is and alwavs has been a wide 


opposite extreme—unwarranted re 


liance upon certain prayer formulas and the like. There 
is, indeed, good reason that pravers be repeated successively 
for three days, or nine, or even thirty. for that. entails 
perseverance in prayer Then too, indulgences are often 
eranted by the Holy See in consideration of such persever- 
ance. What we inveigh against is the attitude of unquali 
fied hope—presumption, rather—which expects a cut-and- 
dried answer to prayers, with a “slot machine” dispatch. 
No Endorsement 

1 Catholic friend of lone standing. married validly to a 


non-Catholic who since died, has lapsed from the practice 


of he religion She is about to marry a divorced non 

Catholic, before a Justice of the Peace I know TI can’t 

attend the wedding How about the reception? M. M., 

NATICK, MAss. 
To solve some problems of this kind would tax the wits 
of Solomon. Christian charity suggests that you be tactful, 
lest you do more harm than good. Conservatives would 
say: No—don’'t give “aid or comfort to the enemy.” Liberals 
would say: Yes—why kick one who is spiritually down and 
out? 

Cases of this sort are all too frequent \s a matter of 
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principle, we may not say or do anything which implies ap- 
proval of or connivance with and 
wrongdoing. Logically, we cannot congratulate or felicitate a 
friend 


clear-cut very serious 
Hence, a greeting to that 
Where 
adulterous 


upon such an occasion. 


effect or a wedding gift is out of order. to draw 
the Our Lord the 
was about to be stoned by hypocritical townspeople, but 
H« (John 8:11) 


Depending upon the conservative or liberal viewpoint, 


line? rescued woman who 


insisted “sin now no more.” 


some would so ostracize such a renegade Catholic as to not 
enly avoid the reception but also to outrule youn friend as 
After all, from the Catho- 
lic viewpoint, an unblessed marriage is nothing other than 


a host or guest at any gathering. 
a case of legalized prostitution. 

On the 
hearted 


that a broken- 
a point,” lest 
she so embitter her daughter as to close the door entirely to 


understand 
“stretch 


other hand, one can 


mother—for example—might 


later adjustment and to the Catholic education of her grand- 


children. In this case. why not consult the priest who 


automobile accident? 


town” at 


friend after he 


Can you manage to be diplomatically 


ministered to you 
“out ol 


the time of this impending tragedy? 


God's Own Method 


Is there a lay Third Order affiliated with the Passionist 


Fathers?—T. M., Cuicaco, ILL. 


No. The nearest equivalent is an organization known as the 
Contraternity of the Sacred 


society is to foster devotion to and co-operation with God's 


Passion. The purpose of the 


own method of human. salvation—the Sacred Passion olf 
Christ Crucified. Membership is open to priests, religious, 
and laity. The Confraternity was originated in 1755 by the 
Founder of the Passionists, St. Paul of the Cross. 


Requisites for membership are simple—official enrollment 
in the Confraternity and the daily cultivation of a personal 
to Christ Crucified. 


are 


devotion There are no dues. Spiritual 


CXETCISCS left to one’s own initiative, but the following 
the Rule of Life St. Paul of the 


Cross: frequent attendance at Holy Mass and reception of 


are recommended in by 
the sacraments, the Stations of the Cross, thoughtful read- 
ing on the subject of Christ’s Passion, and attendance at 
monthly the 


every 


meetings of Confraternity. A Confraternity 
through 


out the world, Faithful members can gain special indulgences 


center is established at Passionist: monastery 
and also share in the meritorious good works of the Passion 
ist family of priests, brothers, nuns, and sisters. You will be 
the the forthcoming Confraternity 


Congress on page 2 of this issue. 


notice of 
9 


interested in 


Guilty or Not? 


1 long time ago, I committed a sin several times. But 
only recently did T find out that it is sinful. In the mean 


time I have been recetving Holy Communion. Must I 
now confess that sin?—V. P., Cincinnati, O. 
You did what was wrong, but you did not commit. sin. 
We are obliged to confess all grave sins which are formal 
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_that is, all grave sins for which we are truly responsible. 
In a case such as yours, guilt would presuppose that a 
srious matter had been at issue, that you knew at 
that time that your conduct would be seriously wrong, and 
that you did the wrong thing freely. In all fairness to your- 
self, you cannot judge your past guilt in the light of your 
present knowledge. Indeed, the responsibility called guilt 


o Wwe pposes more than mere knowledge. We must also advert 
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to the serious wrongness of what we are about to do. For 
example, a Catholic may know his Church laws of abstinence 
thoroughly; he may have indicated a dozen times during the 
course of a business day that he knows it is Friday. But, 
come supper time, he may eat meat without adverting to 
what he knows. Without realization at the time of wrong- 
doing, there cannot be guilt. 


Married Clergy 


Iecording to a question-answer column in the Chicago 
Tribune, the Roman Catholic clergy were permitted to 
marry during the early centuries of the Church. Is that 


truc?—G. B., Fort Wayne, INb. 

Fea Yes. It was not unti! the filth century, during 

eA the reign of Pope St. Leo I, that celibacy 

Al became obligatory for the Roman Catholic 
clergy, and then for those of the Latin or 





Western 
allowing 


Rite only. 
for and law, 
is still permissible for the Roman 
Catholic clergy of the Eastern or Oriental Rites. 
Clerical celibacy is not a point of divine law. 
Were the would have been in 
effect from the very beginning of Christianity. 
Clerical celibacy is a Church law, which is always and 
everywhere subject to change at the discretion of the Vicar 
ol Christ. The argument in favor of an unmarried 
clergy is summed up pithily in the words of the Apostle 
St. Paul: “He that is without a for the 
things that belong to the Lord, how he may please God. 
But he that is with a wife the things of 
the world, how he may please his wife; and he is divided.” 
i Cor. 7:32, 33) 


Generally speaking, and 
variations of custom 
marriage 


such case, it 


best 


wile is solicitous 


is solicitous for 


Catholic Burial 


My husband ts unbaptized, was brought up in no religion, 
professes no faith. We are married validly. Will a priest 
be permitted to conduct services for him at a funeral 
Can he be interred in a Catholic cemetery? If 
not, can I be buried in his non-Catholic cemetery? Could 
a priest baptize him before death, and if so would he go 
straight to heaven?—M. V., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


home? 


Since your war-time marriage, have you made any effort 
to interest your husband in religion? Do you know enough 
about your own religion#to instruct him? If not, why not 
this purpose that should 
mean so much to him, to you, and your children. 

Burial in a Catholic cemetery is not permitted in the 
case of an unbaptized person. 


introduce him to a_ priest, for 


\rrangements can be made 
for his interment in a special plot adjacent to consecrated 
ground, A Catholic priest may not conduct an official or 
public service for a non-Catholic. Prayers can be said 
privately, and even the sacrifice of the Mass can be offered 
for a non-Catholic, privately. Catholics must be buried in 
the consecrated ground of a Catholic cemetery. If a dying 
non-Catholic be conscious, he may not Catholic 
Baptism unless he has so requested and unless he be 
properly disposed. 


receive 


If unconscious, Baptism would be an 
empty gesture, unless the dying person had given previous 
indication of being a convinced convert. A convert bap- 
tized on his deathbed, provided he become guilty of no 
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serious sin after Baptism, would be assured of a prompt 
entry into the security and peace of heaven. 


Why Not? 


A Lutheran friend cannot understand why we cannot 
attend services in the churches of other denominations. 
How can I cope with this touchy question?—I. T., LARCH- 
MONT, N. Y. 


There is only one way to cope with it—an 
worded frankly and courteously. Of 


there be no danger of scandal, we 


intelligent 
answer, course, if 


may pay our respects 
to non-Catholic friends by attending a church christening, 
wedding, or funeral—provided always that we take no part 
in the service. But that is hardly your friend’s problem. 

Ask her if she could, in attend services in 
the capacity of a worshipper, as conducted at a synagogue, 
or at some Protestant church which is in serious disagree- 
ment with Lutheranism. Consistency belief and 
worship would dictate a_ negative That same 
consistency confines the Catholic to his own church services. 


conscience, 


between 
answer. 


Most Lutherans are too intelligent and sincere to claim 
that one religion is as good as another—as acceptable to 
God and as helpful to man. We do not expect uninformed 
or misinformed non-Catholics to accept Roman Catholicity. 
But they should give us credit tor the logic of our position 
when we maintain and insist that only one church can 
possibly be the Church of the God of Truth. For that addi- 
tional reason, we worship in our own churches exclusively. 


Catholic Camps 


Am anxious to give my youngsters the benefits of a sum- 
mer camp, but with the safeguard of Catholic auspices. 
Where can I get information as to location, facilities, 
rates, etc?—]J. H., Stowe, VT. 


Write to the National Catholic Camping Association, 1312 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D.C. This bureau 
is a service maintained by the Youth Department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. It founded in 
1951; last year, it published a directory of 254 day and 
Their monthly 


was 


resident Catholic camps for boys and girls. 
publication is entitled Trailsigns. 


Even Though Blind 


Is there any religious community of women where totally 


or partially blind girls are considered for membership?— 


S. R., BAton RoucE, LA. 
Recently, we have received many inquiries along this line. 
There are two new communities for women who accept 


candidates afflicted with blindness, provided they can be use- 
ful in the work of the community. For further information 
about the Sisters of the Divine Spirit, or the Oblate Mission- 
aries of the Immaculate, contact the Rev. Louis M. Parent, 
O.M.I., 261 Nesmith St., Lowell, Mass. 


Innocent Petting 


Am going steady with a young man—once or twice a week. 
But our dates are spoiled by one disagreement. He con- 
tends that he is entitled to some innocent petting. Who 


is right and why?—M. M., Brookiyn, N. Y. 


You are, because innocent petting is a contradiction in 
terms. There is no such thing as innocent petting or 
necking. That’s that. Have you and he any definite inten- 
tion of marrying within a reasonable time? If not, then 
the steady company keeping is an avoidable occasion of 
sin. All the more so, if a future marriage is not even under 
consideration. 

In the reprehensible and dangerous sense of the term, 
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company keeping is frequent as well as steady; it is exclu 


sive of a third party; it implies part if not most of the 
time spent in places out of sight, in order to set the stage 


because the 
the 


sintul 
allurement is 


lor petting. 
makes it an 


Petting is pleasure that 
forbidden to unmarried by 


the Sixth Divine Commandment. 


Washington 


Have been told George Washington became a Catholic 
on his deathbed. Is that true? Did Catholics take an exten 
sive part in the American Revolution?—R. B., 
Pa. 


PITTSBURGH, 


Yo the best of our knowledge, Washington died an Episco- 


palian, 


He is one of fifteen American Presidents who were 


Freemasons. Acknowledging the participation of Catholics 


in the Revolution, he declared: “I presume that your fellow 
citizens of all denominations will not forget the patriotic 
part which you took in the accomplishment of our Revolu 
tion and the 


portant 


establishment of our 
thes lrom a-nation 
(France) in which the Roman Catholic Faith is professed.” 

The telling taken by Catholics in the American 
Revolution is typical of their co-operation in the Civil War, 
World Wars I and Il, and the so-called UN Korean Police 


Action. For example, Spain lent money and maintained 


government, or the im 


assistance which received 


part 


neutrality in her colonies of Louisiana, Florida, and Cuba. 
From Poland came Pulaski, “Father of American Cavalry,” 
and Kosciusko, “Father of American .\rtillery.”” France con- 


tributed four fleets as well as money and troops. The gift 
ot the French clergy totaled six million dollars. Close 


to 50 per cent of the soldiers unde 
Irish birth or descent. Under the French-Irish 
Brigade there were the Regiments De Walsh and De Dillon. 
Commodore John Barry, “Father of the 
commanded the “Lexington,” first man-ol-war 
sioned by the Continental Congress and the first ship to 
fly the new American colors. Among the allies of the em- 
battled colonists were the Catholic Indians of Maine, of 
Old Northwest, and of Indiana. The Catholic 
California sent financial aid. The Friendly 
rick donated half million 
individuals who contributed their 


serving Washington 


were ol 


American Navy,” 


comunis- 


the 
missions ol 
Sons of St. Pat- 
Among Catholic 
own wealth and collected 
funds were Pollock of Virginia, FitzSimons of Philadelphia— 
Robert Morris’ associate—and Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
Md. 


over a dollars. 


Legal Proof of Death 


Why ts the Catholic Church so hard and unyielding when 
it comes to proof of the death of a previous spouse?— a A 
Derrroit, MIcH. 


In rendering a judgment in cases of this kind, the Church 
is more conservative than the State. This is understandable, 
because with the exception of a Catholic country, the State 
is deplorably wide-sleeved in dealing with marital morality. 
the foundation of family integrity. 

\s the matter stands, your husband’s father “walked out 
His 


wish 


the door” thirty-seven years ago and has disappeared. 
mother and legal stepfather, married before a Justice, 
to rectily thei subsequent marriage His legal steplather 
was on the verge of Catholic Baptism, until he encountered 
the snag of proving the death of the previous husband. 
\nyone who is a convinced convert should be baptized a 


Catholic and cope with other problems as a dutiful Catholic. 


In what quarters did they “spend a_ fortune trying to 
trace the previous husband? The bishop of every diocese 
is authorized to deal with such cases, which need not be 
referred to Rome unless a case be unusually perplexing 
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end doubtful. If you consult the matrimonial board of 
the Archdiocese of Detroit, at 1234 Washington Blvd., yoy 
will meet with understanding, kindness, and_ efficiency, 


To Intervene, or Not? 


If I notice that a Catholic is absent-mindedly on the 
verge of eating meat, am I obliged to remind him thay 
it is a Friday? How about it if I know he is planning on 


a Classification C movie?—A. J., MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


The two cases differ essentially. So, 
youl 


too, 
per- 
movie—condemned for all 
—he sits through an occasion of sin. 
with a normal 


obligation of intervening. If a 


son attend a “C” 





Anyone 
grateful at 
being alerted betimes against a very dan- 
gerous and avoidable 
with the Sixth Commandment of 
The obligation to speak up is the 
urgent 


conscience — is 


occasion of sin in 
conflict 
God. 
more in the case of those who have 
special responsibility, such as parents. 

If a Catholic partake ol Friday, without 
adverting to the fact that it is a day of abstinence, he does 
not sin against his conscience. For that reason he can be 
left in his “good faith,” unless there be danger of scandal. 
For example, it would be commendable for a waiter to 
remind a priest, in order to obviate scandal among customers 
who might not excuse the priest on the score of absent- 
mindedness. 


meat on a 


Take No Chances 


Would a baptism be valid if, together with correct words 
and intention, the water were sprinkled?—]|. M., CHEWE- 
LAH, WASH. 


It is the definite teaching of the Church that Baptism can 
be conferred validly by immersion, hy infusion or pouring 
of the water, and by sprinkling. Most non-Catholic au- 
thorities admit that the Baptists and Anabaptists exaggerate 
the necessity of baptism by immersion. Now for many 
centuries, infusion has been the prevailing method of apply- 
ing baptismal water. As for sprinkling, it is inadvisable. 
In sacramental baptism, the idea of bathing or washing 
must be verified—the water should flow. If an emergency 
arise and water be scarce, even a few drops can be poured. 
If a person has been baptized by sprinkling, he should be 
baptized again, conditionally and by infusion. Baptism 
is too essential to run any risk on the score of validity. 


Courtship Advice 


Am not sure as to what ts right and what sinful. I need 
some “before marriage” advice.—V. L., NEwWBURGH, N. Y. 


\pply to Tue Sicn for a very helpful booklet, entitled 
Modern Youth and Chastity, by the Rev. Gerald Kelly, S. J. 
Queen’s Work. (Price: 


25¢ plus 3¢ postage) . 


Marriage Guidance 


My husband and I have come to the point when we need 
outside guidance as to our marital life. How can we con- 
tact a marriage counsellor?—B. K., Breverty, N. J. 


You mention two dioceses convenient to your location. 
sult the local telephone books for the Catholic chancery 
office, with a view to an appointment with a member of 
the bishop’s matrimonial board. Simpler still—how about 
consulting your parish priest? or your confessor? In any case, 
seek advice from such a source that your problem will be 
settled in the light of Catholic ideals and principles. 


Con- 
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erate AT SUNDAY MASS with her husband, Mrs. June Vezetti offers love as her sacrifice 
many | 
pply- 
val ble. ng a 
shing Be 
yency | 3s 
ured. | cS] 
d be | 
tis . ° ° 
ai There’s an indefinable something about a housewife that even a 
team of specialists could never replace. Some people prefer to call it Love 
need PHOTOGRAPHS BY RAE RUSSEL 
¥. 
_ A HOUSEWIFE can’t be defined by the wife is essentially an amateur—'’one 
itled “‘iob’’ she does, for her job is a never- who loves.’’ It is love 
S. J. : ending series of tasks demanding a wide her work, makes it one though diverse 
variety of skills whose very diversity de- and holy though profane. And it is love 
fies definition. Doctor, diplomat, handy- that can’t be replaced 
woman, keeper of the house, economist, United with her husband at Sunday 
need 1 cook, helpmate, and mother are but few Mass in their parish church, June 
con- | of her titles. Yet even a team of special- Vezetti offers love expressed 
ists in all of her skills would find it hard daily work as her special sacrifice. Like 
to replace her. Something would be other housewives across America, June 
Con- missing — that indefinable quality on asks no special words of praise for her 
one. which even housewives cannot lay a ability to love or for the heroism it in- 
r off finger. Perhaps this is why Mrs. June spires in facing the little problems that 
bout Vezetti of Palisades, N. Y., like so many are a big part of her daily stint. But it is 
apt of her breed, prefers to go by the simple _ precisely this heroism in little things for 
“ title—"‘just a housewife.’’ A Jane of all which she—with other American house- 
trades and a master of none, the house- wives—deserves a lasting tribute. 
IGN | 
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HAIR DRESSER—June 
trims her own hair 

to save a trip to the 
beauty parlor. Trips like 
that are nice for 

special occasions, but 
they can mess up a budget 





BUYER—Doing the 
weekly shopping calls 


omens for all the skill of a 
; / big-time buyer, nutrition- 
a ist, and farmer com- 
bined with a gourmet’s 
\ sense for family tastes 




































VET—"Scrappy,” the 
family dog, demands and 
gets a little sweet ’] tas 
talk for his ills from , ; oe 
Mrs. Vezetti in her role 
as veterinarian. Dog 
psychology is a specialty 
A LIVELY INTEREST in current affairs is housewifely must 


Jane of all trades Fae 


FROM DAWN TO DUSK work is the eternal prerogative ECONOMIST—Charlie 
f woman. But a housewife’s work is above mere drudg ; ’ listens as June explains 

ery, for it is work that is varied and challenging. Who intricacies of budget. 

else but she has the opportunity to develop all her talents  </ With : knack eal 4 
for creation, for manual labor, for thought, for human r ’% ‘og, i a aaa ; 
relations, for cultivation, for works of mercy, and for the his eauting power 
constant round of restoration of old things into new that 

is part of keeping a house? So it is with June Vezetti, — 

typical American housewife, who has come to believe — 

that ‘The greatest modern heresy is the belief that the 

housewife’s lot is a dreary one.” 





DO-IT-YOURSELFER— 
Minor repair and fix-it 
jobs around the house 
are June's domain; 

big ones her husband's. 
Here, Charlie, Jr., 
helps paint chair 


GARDENING affords June a welcome chance to work outdoors 







ae 


NOT FOR HER—One job 
thot is not for women is 
carving the Sunday roast, 
That's Charlie’s alone. 
June confesses: “I 
wouldn’t be able to do 
it even if he let me.” 









































SPIRITUAL DIRECTOR—As she leads her children on their first steps to God, 
June reflects the share that every parent has in priesthood of the Church 


Mother to her children 


CHILDREN are the greatest challenge to any woman’s talents. 
As a mother of two pre-school youngsters, Charles, Jr., and 
Ruth, Mrs. Vezetti proves this abundantly. Children, in their 
capricious way, make demands that must be met sometimes 
sternly, often tactfully, always with understanding. As their 
personalities develop, budding in all directions nearly at once, 
it takes a skilled artist in human materials to see that each 
facet of their development receives appropriate attention and 
cultivation 

Doctor, teacher, dietitian, and arbiter of arguments, Mrs. 
Vezetti, like other mature mothers, spends most of her 
waking hours caring for the physical, emotional, and mental 
needs of her children. But even more important than any of 
these in her book is her job as spiritual director to her chil- 
dren, leading them on their way as they take their first steps 
toward God. This is a mother’s most sacred responsibility, for 
upon her success in carrying it out depends her children’s 
destiny as Christians. 
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DOCTOR—Keeping young bodies healthy is 
no easy job where nose drops are involved 


TEACHER—In her children, June finds her 
own talents reflected and nurtures them 


DIPLOMAT—The problem: Who gets the 
supermarket cat? The solution: emancipation 


DIETITIAN—One of mother’s biggest jobs is 
seeing that meals are square—and eaten 
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Her husband’s sweetheart 


WHEN ALL HER TASKS are done, June is 


still her husband’s sweetheart. Out for a: 


quiet Sunday drive, they stop for sodas 
at a roadside stand. As they sip and chat, 
the deep love between them is reflected in 
his eyes and her quiet smile, remembering 





perhaps the days when their love was 
younger if not deeper than today. It is at 
such moments as this that husband and 
wife have time to reflect on all the good 
things that fill their hearts, and perhaps, 
too, on the meaning of the words of the 
Book of Proverbs: “The heart of her hus- 
band trusteth in her, and he shall have no 
need of spoils. She shall render him good, 
and not evil, all the days of her life.” 




















FOUR LADS, 
Song. and a Prayer 


a7 


At St. Michael’s, prayer and singing always go together 


Four ex-choir boys are 
carving a future in popular 
singing with the help 


of prayer and perfect pitch 


by WILLIAM A. COLEMAN 


HE 


America’s 


enthusiasm off 
skyrock 


eted to the top of the show busi- 


screaming 


teen-agers has 


ness firmament four red-hot new singing 


stars—The Four Lads, a colorful and 
unusual quartet of ex-choirboys from 
Toronto, Canada 

It was the Four Lads who furnished 
the choral background for “Cry,” “Little 
White Cloud,” and other hit records by 
Johnnie Ray. With the tearful tenor 
and Billy May’s orchestra, they were 


part of one of the highest-priced enter- 
tainment packages on the road. 


Ranging in age a few months on 
either side of twenty-two, Connie Co 
darini, Bernie Toorish, Jimmy Arnold, 


and Frank Busseri make up the young 
est quartet currently operating in the 
such, they are 


big time. As just about 
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the same age as many of the delighted 
young fans who play their records thin 
on the juke boxes and who mob them 
when the boys make personal appear- 
ances. 

On one occasion, the Four Lads were 
besieged in a theater for three days run 
by overwrought bobbysoxers. As 
“We nearly starved 
hit the 
tossing autographed photos out a 


ning 
Frank explains it, 
to death until we on idea of 
win 
us could sneak out 


the 


so that one of 
cottee 


scramble.” 


dow 


for and sandwiches during 

The boys have come a long way since 
their first professional engagement sing- 
ing at a dance in a Toronto community 
hall for bucks—all in cash,” but 
basically No 


other top-flight foursome in show busi 


“twenty 


they remain unchanged. 


ness gives such an unselfconscious dem 
onstration of their religious convictions. 
Before trotting onto a theater stage or a 
night club floor, these talented young 
singers always get together—and pray! 


“When you pray backstage in a night 


club you're going to take a_ kidding 
from some of those characters,” Con- 
nie told me. “But I don’t think we 


could sing otherwise. Monsignor Ronan 


made it part of our natures to pray 


before singing. 


Monsignor Joseph E. Ronan, head of 


School appearances 


are bread and butter and fun besides 


St. Michael's Cathedral Choir School in ¥ 
Toronto, the 
together as choirboys and saw to it that 
they 


brought four youngsters | 


were well grounded in academic 
harmony, coun- 
The 


nor is no devotee of hot singing, but he | 


well as in 
terpoint, and_ solfe 





subjec ts as 


glo, Monsig 


vu 
8! 
is proud of his protégés. ! 
there 
by talent and energy,” he said, when L} 


“They're good boys who got 
queried him, “Their repertoire is not, 
perhaps, what we would have choses, § 

them 


in the school takes 


but they’re good boys, we wish 


well, and everybody 
a keen 


interest in their career.” 


HE Four Lads have worked at 
fp penta with singleness of purpose 
and they have had, as they say, “the 
breaks.” 
their success, however, is their unusual ] 
natural All four 


The most amazing element of | 


musical equipment: 
boys have perfect pitch. 


Possession of this musical attribute is | 


an individual singer 
But to find four boys 
together by chance and _ all 
the ability to iny 


note in their range by ear is remark- 


rare enough in 
to rate attention. 
brought 
sound 


gifted with 


able. It gives them a tremendous ad- 
vantage over other singing groups who 
must endlessly rehearse themselves into 
harmony with each other. 
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F When the famed Golden Gate Quar- 
the Lads 
paid them a courtesy call to talk music. 
Orlando “Pops” Wilson, road 
f the Gates, later 
bing: “Every place the Gates show, kids 


et came to ‘Toronto, Fow 


manage 





described the meet- 


Fcome around to get ideas and say hello. 
Toronto boys certainly knew 
i lot of Finally, | 
to wondering whether they had 
thing to back up all that technical talk 
nd I asked them to sing.” 
Ten Wilson 
the telephone to Michael Stewart, the 
“Well, if vou feel that 
vay about it, Pops,” said Stewart, “tell 
hem to come to New York and I'll take 
them on for a 
The Lads 
two dollars 


But these 


musical words. got 


any- 


minutes later, was on 


Gates’ manager. 
month’s trial.” 


Manhattan with 
twenty-one 





landed in 


and cents be- 


F iween them. “Enough for a light break- 
last,” recalls Jimmy “and 
not quite enough for the tip. If Mr. 


Stewart had soured on us at first sight, 


laconically, 


a 


we would really have been in the soup. 
Soup line, that is.” 
Stewart did not 
ever. He started the boys at the top 
shot at New York’s Le 
Ruban He outfitted them with 
plaid jackets, 
haircuts, and added Canadian songs like 
\louette” and ‘The Canadian Boat 


sour on them, how- 


with a guest 
Bleu. 
mess 


suggested shorte1 
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The Four Lads: “There’s only one 


Song” to their beloved repertoire of 
spirituals and jump tunes. 

When Johnnie Ray needed something 
choral background, Stewart 
the Four Lads to 


had been around 


new for 


suggested his 


Ray 


and 


man- 


for several 


ager, 


years was doubtful of entrusting 
a twenty-year-old arranger. 
St. Michael's 


technical 


his songs to 
“But we 
Cathedral 
ical 
delight, “that he 


threw so many 
Choir School 
him,” recalls 


backed 


mus- 


terms at Bernie with 


right down.” 


HROUGH the General Artists Cor- 
ff fewer Stewart signed the Dboys to 
personal appearances that stretch into 
what amounts to perpetuity in’ show 
business. Always keeping busy, the Lads 
have no time to get into trouble. They 
drink nothing stronger than coffee and 
they watch their smoking. 

“Any time we might have for hitting 
the high spots,” Connie told me, “we're 


hitting the hay. We thought we worked 


hard in Toronto but we didn’t know 
what hard work is. Believe me, it’s 
only because we're young and healthy 


that we can keep up the pace. Our three 
take from ten o'clock at night 
two-thirty morning; but 
\ny typical day 


shows 
until next 
that’s only part of it. 
we have disc-jockey guest appearances, 
gatherings it’s 


autographing — parties, 


thing we’re sure of: there must be four of us if we’re to have a future at all” 


good publicity policy to attend, press 


interviews, and schools—always the 


schools.” 
“We'd be glad to sing in any school, 


even if we'd never made a_ record,” 
Jimmy chimed in, “but we don’t kid 
ourselves about the value of it to us. 
It’s the kids who make or break a pop- 


record.” 
The Lads still keep up their church 


ular 


singing, too, whenever possible, and 


frequently volunteer to sing at Sunday 
have vocalized 


the 


Mass in cities where they 


in theaters or night clubs during 
week. 
Undei 


boys are paid a 


Stewart’s management the 


salary which amounts 


The 


commissions, 1s 


to generous pocket rest, 
alte) 


socked away in conservative 


money. 
expenses and 
investments. 
Che boys themselves are stockholders in 
the duly registered Four Lads Corpora- 
tion, of which their manager is also a 


“We hold 
ings,” said Bernie, “but so far the senior 


director. even annual meet- 


director has prevented our voting our- 


selves a raise.” 

And what of the Four Lads’ future, I 
isked; what lies ahead? 

“There’s only one thing we're sure 
of,” said Connie, the spokesman, ‘“‘and 
that is that there must be four of us if 
we're to have a future.” 
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The names that the policeman 
called me you wouldn’t believe 


TWENTY-ONE | 











They had their pipes, they had their drinks, and they had Mr. Ryan. James 


E. Ryan. 


from there. 


by RED SMITH 


ee WENTY-One? Jim Ryan. said. 
“You wouldn't be meaning the 
restaurant in New York? And it’s 
you asking if I know the place? Lad, I’m 
a member, a charter member you might 
say. I knew it when it was a club, one 
of them they called a speakeasy in the 
old days. And how I got to be a member 
of this club, well, a wee bit of a stor 
goes with it.” 

Mr. Ryan’s audience settled back, and 
those that had pipes refilled them and 
those that had drinks did likewise. for 
when Jim Ryan promises a bit of a 
story you are not likely to be taking 
your leave immediately. 

James E. Ryan is a former steeple 
chase rider who went square and be 
came a trainer, saddling both runners 
and leapers for the likes of Paul Mellon 
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All they needed was a subject—a wee subject. 


Then someone mentioned a number; just a number. 


and Mrs. Esther duPont Weir Thouron. 
Many times he has led all American 
trainers of the jumpers—there was one 
stretch when he was top man _ eight 
vears in a row—but above all he is an 
Irishman, and none of your narrow 
backs, either, but bred to the land and 
brought up there. To him the telling 
of a wee tale is a ritual, not to be hw 
ried or slurred any more than the lit 
urgy ol the Mass itself. 

“IT came out to this country in the 
1920's,” Jim Ryan said, “with a ship 
ment of hunters for sale when the Cool- 
idge prosperity was on the land and 
Prohibition with it. I sold the hunters 
and my pockets were lined, so the first 
thing I’ve got to buy myself is an auto- 
mobile 


Mind you, I’m not to be satisfied 


Mr. Ryan would take on 


But that did it 


} 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK EVERS| 


with just any automobile but it’s got t 
be a brave, bright Cadillac with a soft 
top and the finest of everything. and| 
myself never behind the wheel of am 
car in all my life. This was up nea 
Tuxedo Park in New York, which is the 
first ol the states I have seen and th 
only one to that time. 

“There’s an ofhcer set to examine mt 
for my driving license. We climbed int 
my new car and I slid behind the whee} 
and after a block or so he cried to me t 
stop. ‘I’m getting out of here,’ he says 
‘Job or no job, VIL not ride anothe 
foot with a driver like you,’ and out 


he gets. 


must 
feel 1 
move 
the 
jooke 
back 
on 
straig 
tirely 


city o! 
about 
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man 
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| 
“T went on down to Tuxedo Park nt 


I tried a couple of other fellows and} 
they couldn’t stay the course, either. So 
still without a license, I started for the 
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city of New York, which I’ve long heard 
about and longed to see. 

“It was a Sunday with a fine, big field 
of cars on the road, and after a bit I 
must try my mount for the power I can 
feel underneath me. I found I could 
move on these Sunday drivers, taking 
me rail, and when I up and 
looked them in the eye they would take 
back off me and I could shut them off 
on the and them the 
straightaway. A fine feeling it was, en- 
tirely, and I was enjoying myself like a 
man riding with the Quorn hounds all 


drew 


turns leave on 


to himsell. 

“Now after a bit | got into New York, 
the city itself, and there I had cars all 
around me honking and shouting and 
making the very devil of a racket, as I 
picked me holes and slid through and 
held them off in the the 
corner. 

“IT found myself on a street where all 


run to next 


the other cars were going the same di- 
rection as myself, which I'd not seen 


before but it was a fine thing, with the 


room a man could find on the rail. Here 
and there at a corner the others would 
stop and I’d go on through, leaving 
them all. 


“Suddenly 1 
policemen, a number of them. | stopped 


was aware of a lot of 


and one ol them came over to my Car, 


and the names he called me _ you 
wouldn't believe. It seems I'd gone 
through a matter of some red lights and 
caused some little commotion, but I 
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He says, “I wow t ride another 
foot with a driver like you” 


neither knew that cared for that 


then. 
“What I was thinking while the man 
was talking was that sooner or later he 


nor 


would ask to see my driving license and 


what would I say then? I was not a 


May, 1955 


citizen of this country, I hadn’t a license 
of any sort whatever and I didn’t know 
a soul in New York. There was nobody 
tc get me out of jail or to me off 


get 


(| | | |, 


A fine feeling, like riding with 
the Quorn hounds all by oneself 


Ellis Island, which is the place I'd wind 
up and no mistake. 


“The man was still talking. He knew 
the words, that one. And then I noticed 
he had a hole here in the lobe of his 
right ear, and there was a deep scar just 
under that in the neck behind the ear. 
The accent of him was a brogue trom 
the west of Ireland, and no mistaking 
that. 


“And then I realized I was seeing a 
man I hadn’t seen in thirty years.” 

Jim Ryan paused and looked around 
the room. Those that had pipes refilled 
them, and those that had drinks did like 
wise. Nobody spoke and nobody moved, 
for Jim was telling a wee story. 

“When I was a lad of about nine,” he 
“T’'d be farm near 
the mouth of the Shannon in the charge 
of aman named Jack Coughlan. He was 
my hero. All I wanted in the world was 
to be able to ride like Jack Coughlan 
and shoot like Jack Coughlan and _ fish 
like Jack Coughlan and be like Jack 
Coughlan. 


said, sent out to a 


“He was kind to me and warm, but 
sometimes when he had his friends about 
and I was too young to be with them, 
he’d put me in charge of a chap they 
called the second horseman. This was a 
erand man, and we rode together and 
shot and sometimes we'd 


together 20 


down to the river and experiment a bit 





with the salmon, if you know what I 
mean?” 

“Meaning a trifle of refined poaching, 
Mr. Ryan?” 

“Poaching is a technical term,” Mr. 
Ryan said. “Anyhow, I loved this man, 
and one day I saw him hurt. A horse 
fell with him, the bar of the bridle was 
driven through into his 
neck—that’s the long metal thing with 


his ear and 
the curb rein and the snaffle fixed to it. 

“He lay there in the ditch and the 
way the blood poured out I thought he 
was killed altogether. 

“Now, this was the man that was now 
a cop in the city of New York and call- 
me those terrible names, not know- 
ing me alter all these years, to be 
But I knew him and I broke in 
on his discourse, interesting and origi- 
nal though it was, and I said, ‘It’s a sur- 


ing 
sure. 


how 


prising thing entirely you’re alive after 
the fall you had.’ 





“He says, ‘What’s that?’ and I said, 
‘When you had that hole put in your 
ear there.’ Again he says, ‘What's that 
you're saying?’ and I said, ‘I was there 
and I saw Sue Tan tall with you and 
I was sure you were killed that day.’ 

“Who are you, then?’ he says, look- 
ing at me close, and I asked him, ‘Is 

Way back when it was a speakeasy, 

he took me to the Twenty-One 
your name Reardon?’ It was that, of 
course, and | told him who I was. 


“He stepped back away from my new 
signal to the other 
‘T'll be 


and he waved a 
and the 
handling this myself.’ 


Cal 


cops people, saying, 
“And he got into the car behind the 


wheel, shoving me over, and he drove 
me to a hotel and put me up, and that 
night he took me to Twenty-One. That’s 
away back then when it was a speakeasy, 
and you’re asking me do I know the 


place, me that’s a charter member.” 
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Joseph Kyaglgasca: “Africa is intent on 


The Sign’s 


eople 


of the month 





Photographs by Jacques Lowe 


moving ahead to its rightful place in the world” 


Music of the Dark Continent 


depends on young men 


IF THE FUTURE of Afric 
like J ose ph Kvagambiddw it is in verv secure 
indeed 
has spent the last two veai in the United 
udying liturgical musi t Navier University in New 

Orleans and at St. Pius X School of Music 
n Purchase, N. Y. When he sometime 
1] 


Jose ph Will 


hands 
\ musician and composer by profession, Joseph 
States 


Liturgical 
returns home 
into a 


er June whole list of 


given him bishop, including 


music at two semin l ind at two native col 
research into pri \frican music 


conduct nitive 


make recordings of on equipment donated by 
Archdiocese ol 


dult 


Propagation of the th in the 
Los Angeles: and 


yram designed to tra 


participate in an education 


leaders. Some 


id all thes Joseph. is 
to edit mag ne on the 


also sup 
ed to find time arts and 
in his tiv inguage of Lueanda. It is to 
g Joseph smilingly 
| don 


is been studying in the United States 


anyone idle 


has been busy S us vith other 

One the is a 

ten for Frederick Praege. 
called, Music Gen 


Essentially a history of is seen through 


things as 
book he has 
New York pub 

Source of the 


his studies. 


its music, the book, which will be published in June, 
includes 160 examples of Uganda 
Besides being an author, Joseph is also some- 
thing of 
several hundred hymns with both Latin and Luganda 
lyrics. It is Joseph’s belief that 


ove! primitive 


musi 


1 composer, having written 22 motets and 


“a study of primitive 
\frican music by Westerners is indispensable to a bet- 
ter understanding between peoples and, strangely 
enough, would help Westerners develop greater in 
sights into their own music. After all, it was once f 
just as primitive as African music.” He also points out | 
West- 


when they 


that “Africans find it hard to understand why 


erners cannot understand African culture 


are supposed to be so educated. The average edu- | 
cated African by contrast has a pretty well grounded 
Western has { 
Cultural interchange is very important if 
\frica is to take its place in the world, but it can’t be 
that.” 
needs of the 


appreciation of culture because he 


studied it. 
lopsided. Africans would resent 

“One of the Church in 
\frica,’ American lay mis- 
sionaries to help train native leaders. 


greatest 
Joseph emphasizes, “is for 
Doctors and 
nurses, teachers, editors, and anyone with usable 
technical skills. Africa is intent on moving ahead to 
its rightful place and with the help of God and per- 
haps a few Americans, I think we will succeed.” 
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Art from the Rock Heap 







A HEAP OF SHATTERED STONE is not a particularly pretty sight, 
but the magical hand of a skilled mosaicist like California’s Louisa 
Jenkins can turn it into a thing of genuine beauty. Combining ancient 
hechnique with modern expression, Mrs. Jenkins has made a caree1 for 
herself in mosaics. Outstanding examples of her work can be seen in 
a set of Stations of the Cross at Mount Angel Abbey in Oregon and in a 
mosaic mural executed for the Sahara Hotel in Nevada. 

Mrs. Jenkins’ career as a mosaicist is her third in a lifetime. After mak- 
ing what proved to be a false start toward a serious art career, she 
went into nursing during World War I and served a year in Europe. 
After the war, nursing was left behind for her second career as a wife 
and mother. For many years her art remained merely something she 
dabbled in. Then, following the death of her husband, she came full 
circle and returned to try her hand seriously at art. That was in 1946. 


Taking an interest in symbolism, she was especially attracted to mosaics 
as a medium of expression. Sea shells, pebbles, and sequins went into 
these early works, which soon developed in the direction of a more 
orthodox and permanent mosaic form using everything from imported 
Italian glass to lava, asbestos rock, colored quartz, pyrites, and marble. Set 
by hand in small areas of multi-colored and shaded magnesite, the total 
effect of these materials in a design is that of a symphony in stone—an 
unusual variety of textures harmonized with brilliant colors. 

Deeply interested in encouraging a revival of sacred mosaic art, Mrs. 
Jenkins only recently instructed the monks at Mount Angel Abbey in 
mosaics. It is her hope that their work, as well as her own, may even- 





Then chipping various colored stones 


tually lead to a revival of mosaic art in America. 


Louisa Jenkins: In the autumn years, the flowering of an artist 
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Spreading the base of shaded magnesite 


Finally, Louisa sets the stone by hand 
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On the side of the angels 
THE SUBJECT of angels is 
and little wonder, fo 





by KATHERINE BURTON 


getting attention these days, 
they are among the most fascinating 
and delightful portions of various religions. I think a whole 
book on them would be wonderful—not 
but a sort of biographical study. 


There is a 


a theological treatise 


group today quite articulately 
angels must be always masculine and 


thing else. | always thought 


that 
considered any- 


saving 
nevel 
that 


how 


had angels were not of 
either sex. I well 


remember too irritated 


very one 


scholarly friend of mine was when a book came out bearing 
the title Orphan Angel. They had no parents, so how 
could they be orphans, he wanted to know, and he certainly 
had a point. 


To me angels are 


ingels, some of them 


but 


no doubt 
the nature of 
their given tasks, being the ones who warn and defend, just 
as the comforting angels seem more 

Attwater’s Catholt 


spirits” —i.e., they have 


more 


masculine than others, rather because of 


feminine. 
Encyclopedia defines angels 


j as “pure 
nothing material about 


unlike the human soul, they are 


them and, 


not associated with matter. 
They have an intelligence more acute and a power greater 
than those of men. They watch as guardians over indi- 


viduals and over groups, nations, and the Church. 

I realize it is very easy to grow sentimental about angels, 
and no doubt that is why some want the rough-hewn kind 
rather than the floating-drapery variety. But it seems to me 
it is high time to around, We are 
material, earthly kind, 
and the angeled oddities depicted on holiday cards are really 
just that—a purely material conception. One old-fashioned 
card with old-fashioned 
Let us keep our 


scatter sentiment 


being swamped with reality of a 


some 


angels is surely to be preferred. 


ingels of pity and love and let it 
in thei pictured faces too. 

There are some angels I should like to know more about, 
like the wonderful one I read of once in Jewish lore, who 
takes all the prayers of mortals and gathers them, changes 


them to flowers, and in great garlands presents them to God: 


show 


“And through the great arch of the portal 
Through the streets of the City Immortal 
Is wafted the fragrance they shed.” 
There is the saddest angel of them all—the great light- 
bearer who lost God forever. Milton’s line on him rings 
down the centuries: “From dawn he fell. from dawn to 


dewy eve.” I think it is very important to remember that 
he was one of the fairest of them all, that pride, 


of the deadly break 


listed first 


sins, can even an angel. 


Angels are painted fair 
AS FOR WANTING 
supermasculine—why? 
that kind. But there 


ingels to be great and strong 
To fight 


ire the tender angels who bring comfort 


and 


1 dragen no doubt you need 


too. And there are the cherubs who seem to be in disfavor 
with our sterner critics, even the lovely child angels who 
peer up at Our Lady from Raphael’s canvas. I may be 
way off theologically, as I often am, for theology is to me 
the most mystifying of sciences. But until the Church or- 


ders differently or until an encyclical De 
I want the 


Ingelis corrects me, 


angels I am used to. 
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Perhaps one reason, aside from inner conviction, as to 
why the gentle type of angel is being found fault with 
of late is due in part to these modernly depicted ones—sur. 
realist angels, so to speak, dreadful 
at all but often the concept of a 

who 


who are and not 
with no 
Beset on hand _ by 
angels and moderns who 
want them unbelievably fashioned, I shall take my stand 
with the angel of traditional art. I think I like best of all 
Doré’s angels. I grew up with a big book full of them, all 
kinds—stern angels guarding Eden as well as the floating 
groups surrounding Dante and Virgil in their travels through 
the other world. 


angels person 


religion caricatures them. one 


believers who want masculine 


Guardian Angels 
THEN THERE are, very specially, the guardian angels, 
who I hope are round us still, for if ever spiritual guardians 
were needed by the human today. There were 
certitudes once which today are doubts in many minds, 


and so I hope that by each person is his angel, to defend, 
to warn, to lead, to love. 


race it Is 


I read recently the story of 


Vincenzo Pallotti, who died 
about a hundred years ago and who was one of the first 
who saw, even then, the need of Catholic Action in which 
both clergy and laity could join, a man whose ardent hope 
was to make every man a Christian, every Christian a good 
Christian, and every good Christian an apostle. 

He had a wonderful guardian angel and no doubt he 
deserved something special, for he worked very hard for 
God’s people and he never had enough time in his day to 
do all he wanted for the world. Sometimes when he knew he 
would have a hard day he told his angel in the morning 
things he wanted to remember especially that day and 
alter that he more about them. Several times 
when he was ready to begin Mass and was scandalized that 
so few people were there to hear the word of God, he sent 


worried no 





his angel to bring in more; soon the church was well filled. 
Occasionally he even sent his angel to remind people ot 
something they had promised to do and had forgotten. 

\s I said, Pallotti was one of those who deserved an angel 
like that. He is being canonized this vear, a thing most of us 
will no doubt never have happen to us. But I have an 
idea it might be well if we were a little more personal about 
our guardian angels. I am there and days 
when think of at all. The very thought 
that an angel is watching over us is a sobering thought as 
well as comforting. 


sure are days 


we do not them 


Best of all is the fact that angels mean peace. The few 
who come to destroy come to destroy evil and protect good. 
The old hymn, “And the whole world send back the song 
which now the angels sing,” tells it well. They are still heralds 
listened to than elder statesmen 
They work bard to convince us and 
to turn us to the ways of God. They work for Our Lord, 
who has Himself been called the Angel of great Counsel. 

So hark to the herald angels and to your own angel too. 
Their voices may be low but they are clear and they can 
cut through the roar of oratory and battle, hate and fear— 
not by acting masculine or feminine or cherubic, but just by 
being what God created them—angels, His messengers. 


and more to be 
or younger ones either. 


ol peace 
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His Father’s Business 


Jesus was lost for three days. The reason was not Mary’s carelessness 


nor His indifference. 


HE third the Blessed 
Virgin Mary is the three days’ loss 
of the This painful 

separation is the third hour ef her Com- 


sorrow of 


boy Jesus. 
passion. It is an hour of deep pain, he 
first separation from her Son, a warn 
ing of another three days’ separation 


when He would lie in the tomb. 


\t first glance, the Gospel incident o 
the three days’ loss might suggest great 
the Mary, the 
Mother of Jesus. It might also seem to 
this 
His mother’s sorrow, be- 


negligence on part ol 


some that, in instance, 
indifferent to 
cause of the apparent casualness of His 


Jesus was 


wandering and the apparent curtness of 
Hts. explanation of it. 
\ll we the 


relates them as follows: 


have are facts. St. Luke 


“And when He was twelve years old, 
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they went up into Jerusalem, according 
to the custom of the feast. 

And having fulfilled the days, when 
they returned, the Child Jesus remained 


in Jerusalem. And His parents knew it 


not. 

And thinking that He was in the 
company, they came a day’s journey and 
sought Him among their kinsfolk and 


acquaintance 

And not finding Him, they returned 
into Jerusalem, seeking Him. 

And it came to pass that alter three 
days they found Him in the temple . 
And 
His mother said to Him: ‘Son, why hast 
Behold Thy fa- 


and seeing Him they wondered. 


TPhou done so to us? 





It was the business of God 





WOOD ENGRAVING BY BRUNO BRAMANTI 
ther and I have sought Thee sorrowing.’ 

And He said to them is it that 
you sought Me? Did you not know that 


‘How 


I must be about My Father’s business?’ 

And they understood not the word 
that He spoke to them (Luke 2:43-50) 

From these facts there arise certain 
problems. How was it possible for Jesus 
to leave His parents? How could a day 
of travel go by without His being 
missed? Why did it take three days to 


find Him? What kind of answer was this 


for an obedient and loving Son to give 
an equally loving ind = sorrowing 
Mother? 

According to the law, all male Israel- 
ites were obliged visit the temple 
three times in the year, on the occa- 
sion of the three greatest feasts of the 
Jewish religion. By the time ol Christ 
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SO MUCH, 


by HERBERT A. KENNY 


I have been known to pound a rock for pleasure 
Using a branch of dead wood for a club, 

Alive with conscious vigor without measure 
Eager to enjoy the gentle rub 

Of pressure against muscle, flesh on wood. 
Lord, you have made so many things so good! 


I have sat on a boat’s bow with my feet 
Splashing the sea to silver smithereens; 
Watched from a cliff two ocean currents meet, 
Shouldered into a wind where a lone pine leans 
To ease its aching back of the searching lash. 
Lord, you have put our pleasure in each clash! 


I have sat with a friend and talked the night 

To gayety and glory. left our star 

Embarrassed by our brilliance. Souls have light 
Beyond endurance. I have seen in tar 

An iridescence of something that we share. 
Lord, you have made so many things so fair. 


The strings of a piano, fifths of rum, 

Marbles in play on an oriental rug, 

Children bent above them; guests new come; 

The casual kiss of a girl; a baby’s hug; 

The Mass; a wife’s absorption; bread; the tear.... 
Lord, you have made too many things too dear! 


SO MUCH 








the rabbinical interpretation had _ re- 
laxed this obligation for those outside of 
Judea. However, the devout 
still came from a distance. This explains 
why the Holy Family should come from 
Galilee. A boy became a man according 
to the Law when his thirteenth year was 
completed. Therefore, the 
Jesus was already twelve and approach- 
ing His thirteenth birthday, it was by 
way of a that He accom 
panied His parents to the Holy City. 


many of 


since boy 


celebration 


the parents of any teen-ager know, 


S 
what interests them often does not 


appeal to their children. After the Holy 


Family had seen together the beauties 
of the house of the Lord and the sights 
of historic incidents, it is not unlikely 
that the parents visited with friends 


while their Son went off to see the sights 


which might interest Himself and His 


companions. This is a normal situation 
and a sign neither of neglect nor lack of 
affection. As a matter of fact, it would 


show understanding on the part of Mary 
and Joseph and a wholesome boyishness 
on the part of Jesus. Thus it was not 
only possible, but perhaps even inevi 
table, that the Holy Family should have 
separated in Jerusalem. 

Like so many of the vast pilgrimages 
to Rome during the Holy Year of 1950 
and the Marian Year of 1954, when the 
men and women marched separately and 
sang their pilgrim songs, so the ancient 
Jewish custom called for the men and 


62 


women to travel separately, joining up 
as family groups only at evening. So 
when Joseph knew that the Holy Child 
not with him. he justified in 
concluding that He was with His 
(And Mary, seeing that Jesus 
was not with her smiled and 
“He’s only a y, but man 
enough to walk beside His father.” Per- 
fectly plausible, until it was discovered 
that Jesus was with neither of them. His 
discovery would come only after a day’s 
journey, since that would be the first 
communication the men and 
the 


was was 
mother. 
must have 


figured, boy, 


between 
en route. 
The duration of the loss is given by 
St. Luke as This is best 
understood as being “on the third day” 
just as in 


women 


three days. 
the terminology of Christ's 
Resurrection. Thus, the first day, 
Joseph and Mary journeyed away from 


on 


Jerusalem. On the second, they jou 
neyed back. On the third, they found 
Jesus. Depicting this period of seeking 


for Jesus, the medieval illustrators really 
outdid They Mary 
Visiting every kind of a shop imaginable 


themselves have 
and engaging in lengthy conversations 
with the tradesmen. They have her stop- 


ping to question the beggars 


Pe. on. street 
corners, and—one amusing touch—a pre- 
blind removing his 
blinders to protest open-eyed that he 
did not see Jesus. (Needless to say, the 


painter was a Parisian.) 


sumably man is 


These fanciful 


details seem to be more in accordance 


with the facts than we might at first 





imagine. This is clear from the words of 
Our Lord Himself. 

The phrase “about My Father’s busi- 
literally means “in my father’s 
things” which, according to the Greek 
commentators on the words, means “at 
Father’s.”” Thus it is 


ness” 


my not a curt or 


abrupt answer to Mary but rather , 


gentle reproach with the idea, where 
else could you possibly think I might be? 

The many apparent difficulties can be 
solved by saying that this is a_ typical 
family vignette in which a child is sure 
he has done no harm, whereas, as a 
matter of fact, he has deeply worried 
his parents. 

However, no matter how we explain 
the facts, no matter how ordinary we 
make the incident, there is one thing 
that cannot change. This loss of 
Jesus caused Mary great pain. It caused 
her—by her own acknowledgment—to 
seek Him sorrowing. 


HERE is no worse sorrow in life 
San separation. Poverty, disease, 
humiliation, pain can be supported when 
we are in the company of those we love. 
The words of the marriage rite impress 
this on the minds of those who love 
deeply enough to enter a state of lasting 
union 


we 


. for better or worse, in sick- 
ness and in health. There is no worse 
sorrow in the life to come, either, than 
separation, Theologians teach us that 
among the damned in Hell who are for- 
off from God there are two 
kinds of pain. The pain of fire and 
the pain of loss. And despite the vivid 
pictures of the misery of the pain of fire 
in the Holy Scriptures, all attest that the 
worse of the pains is that of knowing 
that one is forever separated from God. 

On the cross Jesus complained, in the 
words of the psalmist, of a mystical sep- 
aration 


ever cut 


from God, although even on 
Calvary He possessed the beatific vision. 
And as the pain of separation occurs in 
the ought not 
wonder when we find the pain of sepa- 
ration in the Compassion of Mary. Mary 
knew 


Passion of Jesus, we 


how beautiful and lovely Jesus 


was. Mary knew and loved Jesus, first 
of all as her God. In the second place, 
as her only Son. In the third, as the 
great gilt that God had given over to 
her protection. Her pain is the deepest 
kind, the pain of loss. 

There are none who suffer from sep- 
aration in this world whose sorrow can 


match that of Mary’s third sorrow. Par- 


ents may grieve for their children. 
Lovers may long for distant beloveds. 
But only Mary knows what it is to 


lose a lover who is at once her only Son, 
her only God, her only Life. 

And, like Mary. if we would find 
peace and love, we must search for it. 
And, like her, we shall find it 
else but in 


nowhere 


our Father's house. 


THE SIGN 
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Eleanor Parker and Glenn Ford in 
“Interrupted Melody,” story of an 
opera career that ends tragically 








Stage 
- 


and 


* 
ereen 


- 


by JERRY COTTER 





Reviews in Brief 


INTERRUPTED MELODY cloaks a 


story with sincere performances, beautiful vocal interludes, 


familiar backstage 
ind the knowledge that it is based on an actual case history. 
Developed from the autobiography of Majorie Lawrence, it 
her from a humble the backlands of 
\ustralia to fame at the Metropolitan Opera. A crippling 
attack of polio ends her career at its peak. Were this all the 
classified with 
and 


details rise farm in 


result of a fictioneer’s musings, it might be 


the typical musical-movie clichés. It is true, however, 
has been treated with a good measure of sensitivity and 
maturity by all the technicians involved. The result should 
strike a responsive chord in the average adult audience. 
Eleanor Parker’s portrayal of the unhappy star is superb, and 
Glenn Ford is equally convincing as her doctor husband. 
Kileen Farrell's lovely heard in from La 
Boheme, Il Trovatore, Carmen, and Madame Butterfly. A 
(M-G-M) 


voice is arias 


heart-warming and warm-hearted serenade. 


The ministerial career of Peter Marshall has been well pub- 
} licized in eulogies to his work, his preaching, and his dynamic 
personality. The motion picture version of his wife’s biog- 
raphy, A MAN CALLED PETER, is compelling and sincere. 
It should prove especially appealing to Protestants who 
have claimed that the screen has neglected their dogmas and 
| personalities. The emphasis in this tribute to a Scottish lad 
* who became United States Senate chaplain is on his ability 
and fervor as a preacher. In less gifted histrionic terms than 
those drawn by Richard Todd, the amount of footage 
devoted to pulpit scenes might pall. Todd handles the 


| 
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sermon with considerable conviction, just as he 


manages to create a well-rounded portrait of the dynamic, 


scenes 


unorthodox dominie. Jean Peters is especially good as his 
wife, and Marjorie Rambeau is expert in delineating an 
“Old Guard” parishioner with quite orthodox standards. 
Che primary attraction here is for the Protestant audience, 
but the theme has been treated so skillfully that it emerges as 
an interesting study for those of every faith who have heard 
Marshall story. (20th Century-Fox) 


the Peter 


Barbara Stanwyck undergoes some dime-novel adventures i 


ESCAPE TO BURMA, in which the durable cops-and-rob 
bers theme is played against an exotic backdrop. Robert 
Ryan is the mysterious fugitive, and Miss Stanwyck is a 


plantation owner who shelters him from the law, at least 
until he clears himself of a murder charge. Michael Rennie 
is seen briefly amid the tropical foliage as the arm ot jungle 
the reminiscent adult 


justice. It comes under heading ol 


hassles. (RKO-Radio) 


JUMP INTO HELL was undoubtedly int nded as a tribute 
to the Frenchmen who fought and died at Dienbienphu. In 
this version a call is sent for volunteer officers to help in the 
defense of the fort against Chinese Via 
flashback, the reasons for their willingness to embark on such 
This has all the validity and 
lenient 


the Communists. 
a dangerous mission are shown. 
value of a counterfeit cigar coupon. 
audience will find it difficult to accept. (Warner Bros.) 


Even the most 


traditional style salvo to 


AN ANNAPOLIS STORY is a 


the Middies, with romance. misunderstanding, and heroic 
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action woven into the pattern. There are several exciting 
scenes which range from Korean War episodes and rescues 
at sea, all the way to a lusty gridiron tussle. Though less 
colorful when dealing with the problem of two brothers who 
are courting the same girl, John Derek, Diana Lynn, and 
Kevin McCarthy give some added value to the picture with 
likeable performances as the confused trio. An entertaining 
charade for those who prefer their movies in familiar pat 


terns. (Allied Artists) 


Graham Greene’s END OF THE AFFAIR is a strong drama 
tization of his popular novel concerned with the perennial 
conflict of faith England with 
Deborah. Kerr, Van Johnson, and John Mills in the leading 
roles, the picture is positive and forthright in its declaration 
of faith though not 
medium, 


and reason. Filmed = in 


always attuned to the demands of the 
There are times when the profundity of the issue 
lucid and_ the 
triumph of faith an impressive one. Miss Kerr is particularly 
illicit 
affair to a termination if her lover is spared from death. 


is an impediment, though the attitudes ar 


impressive as the woman who promises to bring an 
When that prayer is answered, she determines on a course of 
The 
discriminating adult will appreciate the finer points of the 
discussion and the fact that the handles a 
theme with tact, understanding, and assurance. 


action which leads to a satisfying and valid conclusion. 


screen mature 


(Columbia) 


STRATEGIC 


ing study of 


AIR COMMAND is a spectacular and absorb- 
SAC, the Air Force operation that may well 
future welfare of the country. 


decide the This is not the 


usual formulized tribute to a branch of the Rathe 
it is a stirring photographic document in which the more 
spectacular aspects of SAC are blended successfully with the 
intimate story of a major league ballplayer called back to 
James Stewart and Allyson 
SAC intrusion 


responsibility 


service, 


serve as a pilot. June portray 
the « ouple who at first resent the 


civilian life, 


into then 
their 
full-heartedly as a 
performances a1 


then realize 


finally 
then 


and 
While 
completely believable the sequences in 
which the SAC operation is visually defined overshadow the 


accept it lifetime career. 
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The call of duty completely changes the lives of James 
Stewart and June Allyson in “Strategic Air Command” 





entire production. Photographed in ‘Technicolor and pr 
sented on the VistaVision screen, the aerial scenes are try) 
breath-taking. It is only when you realize that SAC wa 
created as a retaliatory air arm to deliver A and H_ bomb 
anywhere in the world that this cinematic flight become 


more than a bit frightening. (Paramount) 


Miscellany 


The 1955 convention of the Catholic Theatre Contereng 
June 13, 14, and 15 at Notre Dame Uni 
versity. A varied and valuable program has been arranged 
with branch of theatrical 


is scheduled for 


every activity represented hy 
experts who will discuss and analyze their respective fields 
Panel 
scheduled to participate in a discussion of dramatic criticisn 
under the chairmanship of Sister Mary Leola, B.V.M. 


At a recent Communion Breakfast, attended by 


sessions are also on the agenda, and this writer j 


1s 


1.500 mem 
bers of the motion picture industry in New York, Georg 
Murphy, Hollywood’s ambassador of good will, impresse¢ 
the studios’ 


his listeners with a declaration of intention t 





preserve high standards, iron out the wrinkles in the indus 


try product, and generally aim for a happier relationship | 
between Hollywood and the people who pay the bills. Mr. 
Murphy was undoubtedly sincere, but within a few weeks 


local 


gangster 


after his talk the 
of vicious, sadistic 


Little 


screens were flooded with a 


movies 


days when Caesar and company swaggered across 


the nation’s screens. It certainly isn’t George Murphy's fault | 
but it does seem that the time to start improving is now,| 


with actions to match the words. 

Noticed the movie advertising in your local paper lately 
The trend toward nudity, suggestiveness, and neurotic dis 
play goes on unchecked. Even such papers as the once-stai¢ 


New York 


Times seem determined to outdo the tabloids | 
in advertising copy and sketches. So perverted has the pra 
tice become that the advertisers try to “sex up” a_ pe 


fectly clean and wholesome picture with double-meaning 
only a_ bad 
but a sad, commentary on our current lack of culture, com 


words and oddly distorted photos. It is not 


mon sense, and concern {tor the future, 





oh 


Deborah Kerr and Van Johnson in “End of the Affair” 
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The New Plays 


When Ninotchka appeared on the nation’s movie screens 
some sixteen years ago, it was neither fashionable nor prac- 
tical to poke fun at the Communist brethren or their ideol- 
ogy. Today it has become a commonplace, and in the musi- 
cal comedy version of that old Garbo movie, the darts fly 


@)@at and hit all the tender spots. 


SILK STOCKINGS, as it 
and a good deal of topical humor, plus a score by Cole 
Porter, book by Kaufman \be 
neither of whom would have touched the theme with rub- 


is now called, offers variations 


George S. and Burrows— 
ber gloves way back when it originally appeared—and a cast 
of expert musical comedy entertainers. 

While the present version lacks the subtlety and the hilar- 
ity of the movie, there are some compensating factors. 
Porter’s music, if not his lyrics, is first-rate; Hildegarde Neff 
the flat-heeled without 
making the role a burlesque; and above all, Don Ameche 
debut, singing and _ acting 


humorless, lady commissat 


suggests 


makes a triumphant Broadway 
with a polish rarely suggested in his Hollywood appearances. 
If the truth 
carries it over the rough spots, making even a fantastic finale 
seem less ridiculous than it is. 

On the objectionable side, there is a tasteless and cheap 


production number in which Gretchen Wyler cavorts like a 


must be stated, it is Ameche’s show, for he 


refugee from Minsky, a regrettable intrusion in an otherwise 
reasonably enjoyable satire. 


BUS STOP is the third William Inge play to reach Broad- 
way, following Come Back, Little Sheba and Picnic. Whatever 
the decision on his subject matter, there has never been any 
question of Inge’s abilities as a dramatist. His dialogue and 
well flair fon 
presenting the wails of the world with a considerable degree 
of compassion and understanding. However, in this case his 


characters are exceedingly drawn, also his 


waifs are not more to be pitied than censured, and by 
attempting to make their moral lapses acceptable, even 
likable, Inge reveals a weakness that will hinder his advance 
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to writing eminence. This time he has taken a routine 
situation, bus passengers stranded in a midwest café by a 
snowstorm, added an unlikely assortment of characters, and 
started the plot churning. What appeal the show does pos- 
sess stems from the first-rate performance by Kim Stanley, 
as a night club singer who is no brighter than she has to 
be. It is a splendid interpretation. Helping out are Elaine 
Stritch, Anthony Ross, Albert Salmi, and Patrick McVey. 
With a further assist from Inge—in the right direction—this 
might have been an excellent play. As it is, the moral weak- 
nesses loom larger than the dramatic values. 


Katharine Cornell, Tyrone Power, and a distinguished sup- 
porting company do what they can for Christopher Fry’s 
DARK IS LIGHT ENOUGH, but all the the 
humor, the intensity, and the charm they their 


delicacy. 
bring to 
roles cannot save the ponderous poetic drama which Fry 
call “‘a 1848 the 
Hungarians made an abortive attempt to throw off Austrian 


chooses to winter comedy.” Set in when 


rule, the play skims airily over the issue as Fry becomes 
entangled in lengthy, monotonous, and strangely flat dis- 
courses on life, love, politics, humanity, etc., etc. John Wil- 
liams, Eva Condon, William Podmora, Marian Winters, and 
Donald Harron supply outstanding support, but like the 
stars, they are handicapped by a script that is barren, gar- 
1ulous, and strongly in need of clarification. 

Williams deal with frustrations, 
neuroses, psychotics, and misfits in his latest drama, called 
CAT ON A HOT TIN ROOF. It is the South- 
ern millionaire, his bitterly unhappy family, and the prob- 
Wil- 
liams’ discredit, the dialogue is foul, dirtier than anything 
this Just 
what this was supposed to accomplish, other than to shock 


Tennessee continues to 


story of a 
lems that surround them in miserable profusion. To 


reviewer has ever heard spoken on any stage. 


the audience away from the aridity of the plot, must remain 
a mystery. Once again the players strive valiantly to accom- 
plish the impossible, with Barbara Bel Geddes, Mildred 
Dunnock, Burl Ives, and Ben Gazzara offering excellent por- 
trayals in a messy play. 


Lillian Roth and George Murphy 
were among those present at 
Communion Breakfast of motion 
picture industry in New York 
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Jackie Gleason. Great come- 
dian and shrewd businessman 





Gtor 


is is still 
Bishop Shee gious program 
TV's toP 
Radi ad 
Televisi 
by JOHN LESTER 
ELL, another very big year of has made something of a recovery. If 
television has flown, so let’s you don't agree with this, just try 
give it a respectful backward and get tickets to one of his shows. 
giance, as is the annual custom, by way Walt Disney’s Disneyland series on 
of noting some of its top people and \BC-TV, Wednesdays from 7:30 to 8:30 
high points. v.M., E.S.T., must be regarded as the 
First, the 1954-55 season, just past most interesting and exciting new entry 
was certainly TV's biggest and best, of the year. 
by far, although each succeeding vear George Gobel rates the nod as the 
seems to surpass all the others. Not top new comedy entry after a whirl 
only that, but 1954-55 heralded bigge: wind start that followed considerabk 
and better years to come, just as they debate and confusion as to what for 
all do. mat he should be given by his network, 
It will surely go down as the vear NBC-TV, for which he now performs 
color TV got clear of entanglements so delightfully each Saturday night. 
and launched itself on a solid comme) \mong the funny people, Jackie 
cial basis, however limited. It will also Gleason is in a class by himself as 
eco down as the vear of the T\ “spec “Mr. Saturday Night.” Not only has 
tacular,” which was the talk of the Gleason proved himself a great come 
industry for months, which stimulated dian of tremendous resources and un 


a great deal of good competitive pro 
graming, but which proved again that 
and extended time don’t 


mere money 


necessarily spell entertainment. 
Godtrey Still Up There 


Among the personalities on TV, Ai 
Godfrey still rates as the 
influential single 
of his personal and 
from 


thur most 


powerful and pel 


former, in spite 
which he 


professional troubles 
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usual stamina and staying power, but 
he has also emerged as a shrewd busi 
ness man with the ability to expand 
Now 


a multi-million dollar corporation deal 


and consolidate as he goes along. 


ing in foodstuffs, clothing, toys, record 
addition to i 
probably set for life. 

Martha Raye is. still 
comediennes as far as 
and | 


ings, in television, he is 


the 
concerned, 


queen of 
I’m 
any outstanding 


haven't noticed 















11 most 


ur Godt vie Serformer 
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or promising girls making a serious bid] 


in this very difhcult field. Martha's} ce 
problem remains as always: her health ( 
and her management. at 
d 
Programs Improve 
[he past season saw programing in . 
general take several giant steps upward 
and onward and among the best of the} 1 
best was The Medic, which rates rec s 
ognition as the top drama-documen, | 
tary series of 1954-55, notably for it} t 


crisp writing, tight direction and_ pro 
duction, and its daring to be different 


The best regular weekly religious 
program was Bishop Fulton Sheen's 
Life Is Worth Living, Tuesday night 


the Dumont network (and on var! 


stations 


on 


ous filmed syndicated 
basis), with the series of Father Patrick 
Father Keller fol 
lowing close behind. 

The best quiz show is still Grouch: 


Marx’s You Bet Your Life and, indeed 


on a 


Peyton and James 


keen wil 
show no signs of decline. In this con- | 
his present tif 


Groucho’s acid tongue and 


nection, it is hoped 
with his sponsor will not seriously affect 
either him or his show. 

Ralph Edwards’ This Is Your Life is 
still the best audience-participation se: 
ries in my book, although it has suffered 
with 
that 


Too 


this year 
ment of “leaks” 
nently damaging. 
had to be 


seriously the develop 


could be perma 


many top per 


sonalities canceled when 
their known 


hand. Edwards has worked furiously to } 


identities became before 


stem these “leaks” that must originate | 
somewhere in his own organization, but 
the damage has been done and it has 
been serious. 

The Cavalcade Of Sports is still the | 
best over-all sports series; Ed Sullivas’s 
Toast of the still the 
variety series; Cameron Swayz 


Town 1s best 
John 


still rates as the best in the newscaster- 
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George 


commentator Class, although others, in- 
cluding John Daly, aren’t far behind 
and this may be Swayze's last year of 
domination. 


Best Show Choices 


The most difficult choice this year was 
in the selection of the = season’s best 
show. Alter considerable deliberation, 
however, I felt I had to give the nod 
to Maurice Evans’ Macbeth, with Tosca, 
starring Leontyne’ Price, next, then 
David O. Selznick’s Light’s| Diamond 
Jubilee on four networks and over 325 
stations early in the year, and, finally, 
Peter Pan, starring Mary Martin. 

Just in case anyone requires an ex- 
planation on the choice of Macbeth 
over Peter Pan—and I seem to hear 
some horrified gasps even at this sate 
distance—let me offer the following: 
Macbeth is an unquestioned dramatic 
classic of the very highest order. It re- 
quires a company of experienced actors 
of above-average talents. Its production 
is intricate and difficult, requiring the 
utmost in co-ordination from all con 
cerned. TV coverage of such a drama 
is so involved as to appear impossible. 

None of these things can be. said 
about Peter Pan, which aside from. be- 
ing a fantasy of some charm (but shock- 
ingly bad philosophy), is hardly more 
than a tour-de-force for an actress. 


No Pan for “Peter Pan” 


But this is no pan for Peter Pan. In- 
deed, there is much to be said for the 
Mary Martin starrer, which was given 
a two-hour presentation by NBC-TV 
early in March. 

For one thing, the success of Peiey 
Pan helped the entire TV industry 
smash across another barrier, i.e., the 
resistance to TV long felt by Broadway 
producers, and the importance of this 
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Gobel. 
as TV's top new 


d 
rates no 
He medy ae 








Maurice 
Was seq 


show 


can’t be calculated at this time. Pro- 
ducers now look upon TV as a new 
source of quick revenue, one that will 
not necessarily kill the public desire 
to see their productions but, on the 
contrary, whet the public appetite for 
all types of legitimate shows. 

This point was proven in the re- 
sponse to Peter Pan, when thousands 
of letters were received by the net- 
work asking when the show’ would 
reach such-and-such a town, etc. (It will 
not tour.) 

As a result, it is now almost certain 
that more and more Broadway shows 
will come to TV and the first of these 
will be Gian Carlo Menotti’s Saint of 
Bleecker Street, which NBC-TV. will 
also present and soon. It’s also pos- 
sible that Peter Pan will repeat in an- 
swer to the many requests for another 
showing of the James M. Barrie classic. 

But Broadway producers should un 
derstand—and I’m sure they do now— 
that TV is no more a guarantee of a 
successful presentation of a show now 
than it was a @uarantee of death at 
the box office in the past. The success 
or failure will depend entirely on the 
property telecast, since not all lend 
themselves to the medium as did Peter 
Pan. 

That’s not the point, however, it be- 
ing that another barrier to complete 
I'V coverage has been smashed and a 
tremendously important precedent set. 
Because Peier Pan was instrumental in 
doing this, it was one of the most im 
portant shows to be presented this year, 
and it certainly helped TV take an- 
other giant step along the road to full 
maturity. 


They Still Love Lucy 


I Love Lucy, with Lucille Ball and 
Desi Arnaz, was hard hit by The Medic 


vans. Wj 
SOn’s Outstanding “beth 


Groucho Marx’ keen wit and acid 
tongue show no signs of decline 


Disne 
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during the past season and, too, seg- 
ments of the public have begun to tire 
slightly of its content. 


This is not to 
the discredit of this fine family-situa- 
tion-comedy series, since no attraction 


can stay white-hot forever. Lucille and 
Desi know this and have tried to ad- 
just accordingly by switching the locale 
of their show trom New York to Holly 
wood and by the insertion of many 
“name” stars. They will soon begin 


a re-run of their series on a prime Sun- 
addi 
tion to the show’s expansion to Canada 
and other parts of the world, will keep 


day night time, too, and this, in 


it up there in first. place. 


The best popular music series during 


the past year was Your Hit Parade, 
which is still a production-coordination 
marvel. 

Vil gamble on the choice of the best 
dramatic series of the year and say 
CBS-TV’s Best Of Broadway, which has 
presented some well-known plays and 

veritable flock of “name stars, the 
latter actually in bunches. ABC-TV's 
U. S. Steel-Elgin Hour is a close sec 
ond and the Philco-Goodyear TV Pla 
house and Robert Montgomery Pre 


sents hours are grouped right up there 


too. 

The dramatic category, in fact, was 
the most improved category in televi 
sion during 1954-55. far outstripping 
most of the others in advanced tech 


niques and general content. 


Negroes on the Air 


read 1: 


“blackouts” 


You 


radio 


have itely about th 
rv instigated 
among the Negro communities of Wash- 
ington, D. C., New York, Philadelphia 


and several other cities, which may even 


may 
and 


spread throughout the rest of the na 


tion. The story behind this story is an 


interesting one, one that has been grow- 





MR. SWEENEY—Charlie 
Ruggles dispenses free 
advice and wry humor 
with the groceries in 
his daytime TV series 
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MR. 
co-stars with Joan Caulfield in 


TV series, “My 





FIX-IT—Barry Nelson, 


Favorite 
band,” puts part of his do-it-your- 
self kit to work between shows 





ing for many The reason for 
it is the desire of Negro leaders—I hope 
it's automatically understood that I refer 


only 


years. 


to legitimate leaders—to create 
more jobs for their people in broadcast- 
ing. 
They = say ninety-one-year-old 
America, totaling 
16,000,000 men, women, and 
bil 


American 


the 
Negro community in 
more than 
children, spends in excess of $11 
lion annually to help keep 
the healthiest 


richest and 


economy in 
the world. Much of this total, they 
continue, is spent on products huck 
stered over radio and TV, meaning 
the Negro contributes considerably to 
the support and maintenance of the 


Why, then, they 
sk, doesn’t broadcasting employ more 
Negroes? 

The 
dred of persons 
employed in radio and TV are Negroes 
ind the staffs 
Negro radio. stations 


broadcasting industry. 


It is an honest question. 


facts are that only a few hun 


the many thousands of 


most of these are on ol 


he three or fow 


scattered around the country. This mat 


r was again brought to the attention 


of the broadcasters a short time 


ago 
They promised to do something about 
did the “black 
organized. All were highly 


ind when they not 


cuts” were 


successful from a standpoint of Negro 


and, as I 


co-operation say, may spread 
to the rest of the nation unless more 
jobs are forthcoming. 

The “blackouts” take the form of a 
radio and TV “silence’—no listening on 
viewing—usually between prime hours, 


which. the 


Negroes say, results in fewer 


sales of products offered by sponsors 


In this way, they hope to force spon 


sors to prevail on the networks, etc., to 
open then doors to more Negroes, who 
have had too many job applications find 


their way into 


too many wastebaskets 


in the past. 


Informed Negroes all frankly admit, 


who 


Hus- 
conductor-husband Paul 


WHAT'S COOKIN’, MOM?—Two- 
year-old Timothy Weston, son of 
singing star Jo Stafford and her 
Weston, 
keeps mother company in kitchea 





by the way, that there would be more 
of their people in radio and TV, even 
under present conditions, if more were 
They though, — that 
more would train themselves if they 
felt had a a job, 
What Negroes need even more than job 


qualified. insist, 


they better chance of 


Gpportunities, they add, is someone to er 


lead the way with a shining example 
of and 
Joe Louis and Jackie Robinson, did for 
many years in sports. 


behavior matchless ability as 


In Brief 


Watch the giant jackpot quiz show to 
rV Chis 
one will give winners $100 a week for 
life! Bob Hope beat George Gobel 
at golf 81 to 88 


end all quiz shows hit soon. 


in case you wondered, 








. . Just for the record: “Wah Wah" 
Jones, who formerly starred for the 
U. of Kentucky basketball team, is now 
publishing a small TV fan magazine 


Macdonald Carey 
seems to be the top contender for the 
lead in the 

Manutacturers 


in Lexington 
Vr. Blandings teleseries. 


of bowling and 


billiards equipment are yelling to the 
networks that poolrooms and bowling 
alleys are too frequently shown as hang 
outs for gangsters of all types and they 
like it. It’s hurting business. 

series based on the Black Beauty 


the works. 


don’t 
A TV 
stories is 

The 


will 


in 
next interesting electronics news 


concern — battery-powered — bicycle 


radios with telescoping antennae, re- 


tailing at about $30. The whole thing 


will clamp onto the cross bar and _ re 


ceive just as well as dad’s auto radio. 


The sponsor’s decision to drop / 


Love Lucy hit the TV industry like a 


bomb. Rumors are flying as to the real 
reason, but one source has it that Desi 
wrote a rather curt note to a rather 


big man. 


CAESAR’S WIFE — Talented 
Nanette Fabray, singing and 


dancing star of Broadway 
and Hollywood, is Sid Cae- 
sar’s new partner in comedy 
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THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


By C. S. Forester. 
Little, Brown, 


310 pages. 

$3.75 
Against the icy back- 
drop of North Atlantic 
convoy duty, the fig- 
ure of a man, grim, 
determined, lonely, 
and often atraid, 
stands forth as a sym- 
bol of dedicated duty 
in C. S. Forester’s un- 
forgettable —_ seascape. 
Commander George Krause, USN, skip- 
per of a destroyer and leader of the es- 
cort vessels protecting thirty-seven mer- 
chantmen, feels his responsibility keenly 
and responds to danger instinctively. 
Ploughing through the U-boat pack, 
parrying the thrusts of the wily under- 
rivals, 





C. S. Forester 


seas Krause is 


put 
human test, and so are his men. 

On the bridge the Commander faces 
the terrors, known and unknown, with 
the fagade of a highly trained discipli- 
narian. He knows the job and prays 
silently for aid in doing it properly. 
When the danger is over, after forty- 
eight hours of grueling ordeal, he goes 
to his cabin, sinks to his knees, and mur- 
murs “Dear Jesus.” 

Only an author of Forester’s stature 
and could) make this 
ise above the commonplace of war epics. 
The ol the Hornblower 
succeeds in developing a 


to a super- 


sea knowledge 


creator saga 
fascinating 
character and an episode etched in the 
blood, sweat, and bravery which was the 
forerunner of victory. Krause of Annap- 
olis is a worthy successor to Hornblower 
of the Admiralty! 

JERRY COTTER 


CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


By Emily Hahn. 
_ Doubleday. 


382 pages. 

$5.00 
This biography of Chiang is not just 
the full-bodied portrait of the man, it is 
also a fascinating, easily understood 
history of modern China. It covers the 
pre- and post-revolutionary — years, 
Chiang’s overwhelming defeat of the 
Chinese Communists, and their forced 
exile to Yenan. 

The author’s skill in presenting the 
complicated moves and countermoves 
of political and military maneuvering 
is especially evident in the chapters deal- 
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pecoxs 
* 


w 


ing with Chiang’s masterly avoidance of 
conflicts with Russia and Japan while 
dealing with the dissidents in his own 
regime. Russia’s intentions he learned 
early; Japan’s he knew before she moved 
into Manchuria in 1931. Her aggressive 
design against China was clear to all 
from that point on. Chiang was fight- 
ing for time. He wanted to avoid all- 
out war with the Japanese until he had 
unified and built up the country and 
was ready to fight a war he could win. 
Miss Hahn tells the story of the Jap- 


anese aggression against China and, 
simultaneously, the continuing, never- 
ending struggle between Chiang, for 


China, and the Chinese Reds for power. 
Against the background of from 
without and within the 
incidents and events of personal drama, 
the fantastic kidnapping of Chiang, his 
dramatic \merican-edu- 
cated wife, Mayling, and all the strange, 
bitter, complex tale of and 
domestic intrigue and treachery in 
Chungking, that bleak, wartime capital 
in China’s_ far of 


Val 


war from are 


rescue by his 


foreign 


western province 
Szechuan. 

The duel between Chiang and Gen- 
Stilwell; the rela- 
tions with other Americans like General 
\lbert C. Wedemeyer and Ambassador 
Patrick J. Hurley, all that time of churn- 
ing excitement and activity is repro- 
duced here as the war came to a close 


eral Generalissimo’s 


and the international conspirators serv- 
ing Communism became more voluble 
in their double-talk, 
devious in their treachery. 


bolder and more 
This Hahn biography of a man only 
history will be able properly and accu- 
rately to appraise is bound to be one 
of the most discussed books of the year. 

It is fascinating and “must” reading. 
IRENE CORBALLY KUHN 


NO MAN IS AN ISLAND 


By Thomas Merton. 
Harcourt, 


264 pages. 
Brace. $3.95 
By his own statement this new book of 
Thomas Merton’s is not a continuatton 
of Seeds of Contemplation but rather an 
elaboration of ideas that were prerequis- 
ite to the earlier volume. He has no 
wish to pronounce universal truths that 
have already been offered; his aim is to 
share with his readers his own reflections 
on certain aspects of the spiritual life 
without which there is no reality. 
Dedicated to the scholastics studying 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 





for the priesthood at the Abbey of Geth- 
semani, the book’s appeal is so limited. 
It presupposes a thorough knowledge of 
Christian doctrine. To one not solidly 
grounded in dogma his mystical flights 
might be dangerous, for the uninitiated, 
attracted by an esoteric knowledge of 
the interior life, might try to run before 
he can walk. 

Certainly Merton has a very deep 
and sure grasp of the basic verities on 
which the spiritual life depends. He de- 
velops his theme in sixteen chapters, 
dealing with such things as hope, con- 
science, intention, vocation, 
charity, and silence. He is moreover so 
full of his subject that the 
impression that his pen races to keep 
up with his thoughts. 


mercy, 


one gets 


One of the most interesting chapters 
is the one on vocation in which he gives 
a fine explanation of the difference be- 
tween the vocation of the priest, the 
monk, and the hermit, and exhorts the 
married folk 
of their vocation. Apart from these gen- 


to a better appreciation 
eralized thoughts on vocation, there is a 
forthright statement of his own vocation 
which ought to silence those who have 
enjoyed speculating on it. 


FORTUNATA CALIRI 


SOME LOVE, SOME HUNGER 
By Millen Brand. 


Crown. 


201 pages. 
$3.00 


This novel examines a 


rather complex  fam- } 
ily relationship in : 
which Cathy, only 

eighteen and bringing 4 
up her five-year-old 


sister, falls in love with 





an engraving salesman. 
Marriage 


al 


“sie A 
48 Millen Brand 


their 


seems 
ible be 
poss! MC YCCAUSEC 


mother is dead and their father cannot 


raise Sis alone. Mr. Brand’s portrayal 
of Mr. Hart’s bitterness and weakness Is 
verv. successiul. The father had been a 
high school) mathematics teacher but 
through the drink habit reduced his 
familv to living in the Puerto Rican 
slum section of New York’s East Side. 


Here they make friends with immigrant 
families who fight their squalor by pre- 
serving the simple joys of family life. 
These are blighted by the vicious cruelty 
of their youth and the extravagant hopes 
they place in the numbers. All these 
sufferings converge in a poignant scene 
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MARRIAGE 
A Medical and 


Sacramental Study 
by 

Alan Keenan, O.F.M. and 

John Ryan, M.D., F.R.C.S. 


“In this book,” write the authors, “we 
endeavor to perform three major 
tasks. Firstly, to present marriage and 
the problems of marriage, if they 
should arise, as the doctor sees them. 
Secondly, to present marriage as the 
priest sees it. Thirdly, and perhaps 
most importantly, to demonstrate the 
practical link between the two aspects. 
Some views about marriage can be bet- 
ter expressed by the doctor, others by 
the priest. The former deals with the 
more material and physical aspects; 
the latter with the spiritual. But be- 
tween high heaven and earth, so to 
speak, there is much in common. In 
this common sphere both of us write 
as one. In our distinctive spheres, our 
views are expressed according to our 
function.” $4.50 


TOLERANCE 
And the Catholic 


A Symposium 


A group of French and Belgian theolo- 
gians on problems on which most of us 
could use a little light. What ought 
our attitude to be to people of other 
religions or none? How should they 
be treated in a society mostly Catho- 
lic? Do Catholics when they are in a 
minority claim rights that they would 
refuse to others if they were in control? 

$4.50 


Order from The Sign 
or any bookstore 


For more about these books see the cur- 
rent number of Sheed & Ward's OWN 
TRUMPET. To get the Trumpet, free 
and postpaid, write to Teresa MacGill— 
all the address you need is— 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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wherein Mr. Hart, after having won $50 
on the numbers, returns from a drunken 
spree to tell his daughter he cannot buy 
her a bicycle because he was robbed in 
Ed Myers, Cathy’s young 
man, longs to take her and Sis away from 
their father. Loyalty and devotion 
make Cathy ready to renounce happi- 
ness for her family. She never asks Ed 
to join her in her sacrifice, but he him- 
self finally sees it 


saloon. 


as the only 
It is the old mystery of finding 
at le: 


answer. 
love by 
giving love which solves, ist tem- 
porarily, their problems. 

This could have three 


times longer. One has the feeling it is 


novel been 


but the beginning of a_ penetrating 
psychological study. 
PAULA BOWES 
THE CURLEW’S CRY 
By Mildred Walker. 382 pages. 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.95 


In 1905 Brandon Rap- 
ids, Montana, was con- 
tent in being sufficient 
unto itself — justifiably 
proud of its pioneer 
stock but forward look- 
ing, too, with a mod- 
ern brick high school 
and a fashionable 
Shakespeare Club. To 
sixteen-year-old Pamela Lacey, however, 
the town meant merely an impatient 
stopover enroute to the cattle ranch het 
father managed. 
Etched starkly 
where the lonely 
merged with the 
her harbor, more 
which mother 





M. Walker 


against 
cry 


King Butte, 
the curlew 
ranch was 
than the East, 
recalled longingly, 
or even the white clapboard house on 
the edge of Prospect Avenue. Solid and 
enduring, in a way it symbolized the 
Charlie 
future wife 


ol 
wind, the 
real 
hea 


security she could expect as 


Lacey’s daughter and the 
of Wrenn Morley. 

Both promises were swept away with- 
out warning: Charlie lost his job over 
a business gamble and Wrenn eloped 
with Rose Guinard, her closet friend. 
\lan Randell, offered the com- 


lortable prosperity of Buffalo, was the 


who 


cnly escape. Their marriage lasted five 
years before Pam came back to her 
first love, the land. 


two decades, as she 
paid off the mortgage and restored the 


During the next 


ranch as a thriving tourist attraction, 
she watched the old West being re- 
trenched for a new role in the unfold- 


ing of progress. Her own personal ad- 
justment was part of the reward for hard 
work as she discovered the satisfaction 
in independence. 

line is thin, the characters 
static, for Pamela and Rose at fifty have 
changed little their teens. But 
they not actually basis for the 
book’s judgment. The author expends 


The story 


since 


are 
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(by John Cosgrove) E 
A Novel reverently depicting Jesus the Man, Mary TH 
the Mother, and dramatically portraying the Ry | 
struggles of the infant church with paganism. &)4 | 
Lip 
COLEMAN BOOKS ($3.95) 
? . For 
906 Grand, Dept. S-1, Kansas City, Missouri 1] 
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Lou 
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quet Table. Write for Catalog and special dis- ag 
counts to institutions and organizations. sa 
put | 
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THE 1955 PREACHERS INSTITUTE “ie 
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June 27 to August 6 * 
Director: . 
Rev. John L. Madden OES 
Fees: Registration—$5.00 ndi 
Tuition—$65.00 k 
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Sermon building, composition; art of expression B hove 
actual preaching; elimination of defects; televi- ve 
sion and recording techniques. stra 
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had 
For complete information write to Director of 
Summer Session, Catholic University . sp 
of America, Washington, D.C, with 
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dresser. Effective for bedroom or | I 
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invalid. Excellent for homes) PC 
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tions. The crucifix is a3 dimen) 
sional figurine in a shadow box | Te; 
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| blue plush background. A soft 1 
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her best efforts in description of places 
and in directing attention to the pass- 
ing Of an era and a vanguard genera- 
tion. 





LOIS SLADE PUSATERI 


THE SPEAR 


Mary 

Re aye) Louis de Wohl. 383 pages. 
“Lippincott. $3.95 

for his fifty - third 

a hook, German - born 
Louis de Wohl has 

) chosen to follow in 

LL 


the traditions of Quo 
Vadis, The Robe, and 
The Silver Chalice. 
Like the trio of first- 
Christian-days novels, 
The Spear is a 





Louis de Wohl 


dous mingling of religious emotional- 


era- 


im and historical fact. It has sweep 
and grandeur and has all the earmarks 
of careful scholarship. 


\s one might guess, this is the story 


some of the Roman soldier who pierces the 
1 ¥ : ' ° ne ; « - 
ar side of Christ. The protagonist, Cassius, 
1 dis- 


isa young soldier of honorable lineage 
but empty coffers. After selling himself 
io rescue his imprudent father from 
debtors’ prison, Cassius wins his freedom 
MERIC _ in full view of the emperor and a blood- 
hungry throng of Roman citizenry by 

ITE doing = in 

vladiator. 
To Palestine and the shadow of Christ 
goes the cynical centurion. 








Rome’s) most — illustrious 


Lest the 
indispensable element of romance be 
ucking, Pilate’s wife, Claudia, is always 





: eee hovering on the horizon. She is no 

stranger to Cassius inasmuch as_ they 
— had been more than friends in his pre 
y slavery days. Because of her kinship 


with the royal family, however, Claudia 
is married off to the province-bound 
Pontius Pilate. Emperor Sejanus_ has 
inside-the-palace — reshuffling 


some in 





5 ' mind and Claudia’s exile serves his pur- 
i pose well. 

tands on | > ‘ - = . 5 

ert Plot is this novel’s forte. The im- 

» sick and c . : . ° 

r home, Pact of Christ on Cassius and the rela- 

ont tionship between some of the New 

ne ST Festament’s best-known _ personages 

rich dart | make interesting enough reading. Those 

. $0 . e ° . 

e figurin | Who enjoy historical embellishment— 

al effect. — . . . 

‘itch and Particularly that dealing with the days 
a of Christ—will find that this novel holds 
| considerable attraction for them. 

FRANCIS X. GALLAGHER 
2, N.Y. | 





WATERFRONT PRIEST 


By Allen 
Holt. 


Raymond. 269 pages. 


$3.50 





EE <a 





| You can read Waterfront Priest and be 
NS shocked; you can read it and be im- 
use pressed by the courage of its central fig- 
oard, ’ . . 
mical. ure, Rev. John M. Corridan, S.J.; or 
tend. e : e : 
write | | you can read it and simply weep. But 
H. E. ° » ve ‘ 
aven- you cannot read it and fail to be im- 
pressed by the tremendous implications 
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Catholic social teachings have for our 
times. 

As a documentary of the incredible 
corruption of a major industry, Water- 
front Priest is the last word that many 
have been waiting for on the New York 
shipping industry. But it is the last 
word in a more tragic sense, too, for 
the good fight to which Father Corridan 
brought all his energies and in which 
his rank-and-file friends risked thei 
lives and livelihood has been largely 
lost. As Father Corridan himself 


Says, 
“You can’t close this book with any 
happy ending.” 
The book, however, does 


represent 
one victory, a victory that will heap 
burning coals on the heads of those who 
won the battle of the waterfront, but 
may yet the war. It is the 
moral victory of the Christian witness 
given by a courageous priest among men 
and by a handful laymen on the 
docks who saw their duty as Christians 
in the market-place and sacrificed every- 
thing to live up to it. 

If Waterfront Priest has any message, 
it is not primarily a lesson for priests, 
but for laymen. And it is this: Unless 
Catholic laymen rise to the challenge of 
restoring Christ to every aspect of daily 
lite, they will literally have Hell to pay 
for it. 


who lose 


ol 


By stating this message in terms 
of actualities no one can fail to grasp, 
Waterfront Priest has done a greater 
service to the Catholic social movement 
than any other book. 


DENNIS HOWARD 
THE CROWN AND THE 
SHADOW 
By Pamela Hill. 3/1 pages. 
Putnam. $3.50 


Cinderella’s and Jane Eyre’s tribulations 
were as nothing compared to those ol 
Francoise d’Aubigne, Madame de Main- 
tenon. Pamela Hill describes her stren- 
uous life vividly, from her Huguenot 
childhood through her roundabout route 
to the Court of Versailles. She does it 
with spirit, taste, and a brilliant evoca 
tion of personalities and period. 

The Crown and the Shadow is a book 
of steadily rising interest: from Calvin- 
ist chateau to convent walls, from salon 
to hidden nursery, from the Bourbon 
palace to the schoolrooms of Saint Cyr. 
Miss Hill’s occasional 


use ol conven- 
tional devices to forward her tale do 
little to detract from the freshness of 


her story-telling. 

There are commanding characteriza- 
tions—among them are the portraits of 
Maintenon and Louis XIV; Montespan, 
the king’s mistress who dealt in witch- 
craft; and Francoise’s de- 
formed husband. Especially in the early 
chapters when a little girl is so cruelly 
made a pawn of religious hatreds, the 
crushing tragedy of the Huguenot Wars 
strikes home. 


of Scarron, 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 





MATT TALBOT: 
WORKER and PENITENT. 


Dom Frei Trindade, O.F.M. 
Translated by Conall O’Leary, O.F.M 


Surely a “saint for today” is Matt Talbot, 
laborer and ex-alcoholic. Completely a 
slave to his vice by his middle teens, he 
fought a victorious fight and for forty years 
as a penitent he lived a holy, humble, in- 
conspicuous life preparing for the death 
which overtook him in 1925 on a street in 
| Dublin. There is much Franciscan spiritu- 
| ality in this slim biography, for its subject 


| was a devout member of the Third Order. 


136 pp., $1.50 


UNDER ANGEL WINGS 


Translated from the Portuguese by 


Conall O’Leary, O.F.M. 





The autobiography, written under obedi- 
| ence, of a spiritually gifted Brazilian nun 
| who from earliest childhood was aware of 

the protection and guidance of her Guard- 
| ian Angel. 


| 232 pp., 5 illustrations. $2.00 


| Order from your bookstore or directly 
| from Dept. 4-2183 


| ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
| PATERSON 3, N. J. 
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CLOSED 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S KEY-PAC 


What Every Good Catholic 
Should Always Carry With Them! 


Have your car keys made a part of this 
beautiful St. Christopher’s medallion of 
18K gold or silver plate, designed to 
protect your purse or pocket from being 
torn by sharp key-edges. 


For a Personal key ring you'll be proud 
of, get a St. Christopher’s medallion 
Key-Pac for only $1.95 each (postpaid) 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Special Price for Religious Groups 


Frances Orr Industries 
| 7159 Beverly Blvd, Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


| Gentlemen: | have enclosed $ Please 


send me St. Christopher's Key-Pac. 
Cc) 18K gold plate © Silver plate 


| 
| 
Make of car 
Address . 
City . 
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Fount of Our Joy 


Madonna Legends for 
Dramatization 
By Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P,—Five 
and plays by an author 
talents have been ably demon- 
strated in pr orks, among thet 


ballads 
W hose 


ous W 















































Shephe s Tartar Besides being emi- 
nently apt f dramatization, the se- 
lections n¢ lex make pleasurable 
reading. Tl displayed is tre- 
mendous ve rs can appreciate 
all and will particularly love a fe 
ldsters will ad t the marvelous 
sense ¢ bea be found in each 
ind will grasp some of the finer nu- 
nees tha i} less mature 
readers; ever ll relish the re 
irkal language .50 
4 Marcelino 
By Sanchez-Silva, trans. by Angela 
Britton—The simple story of a you 
boy who is opted and reared by 
Franciscan monks in a small fr 
With incomparable beauty and tend 
érness the story tells how Marce 
discovers a ze Crucifix in an unused 
attic He takes pity on _ the Mar 
stretched upon it and brings Hirt 
and drink. To his delight, Marcelir 
finds that tl Man is happy to act as 
the father he never knew. From this 
point the st rises to a deeply 1 
ng climax wl ! ll stir the he 
very read 
Illustrated $2.50 
The Scholar and the Cross || 
The Life and Work of Edith Stein 
By Hilda C. Graef—With the cha 
acteristic nsight and depth readers 
Will asso ate th her earlier works 
The Way of the Mystics and God in Ou 
Daily Lif Miss Graef captures the 
ver Ss] f Kdit Stein As a great 
u¢ fl il philosopher nd 
ntl ul she taught and 
lived the I holic ideals, Nov 
sh r ~ rge tror 1 
shadow le ature takes or r 
ised ¢ I I ind her influence 
Illustrated $3.50 
|| Matt Talbot and His Times 


By Mary Purcell—aA full-length biogr 





phy of Matt Talbot, the Irish ! 
o overcame lestructive and ten- 
is Vice coholism, For the first 
facts about t 
Du r ire here recorde 
th I ny taken a 
» canor il ocesses, ‘‘Readers 
e the r’s simplicity of dic- 
! i estrain so appropri- 
i I and the quiet grace 
vanies simplicity.’’- 


Trish Independent 


Iilustratea $3.50 





Essays in Christian Unity 


By Henry St. John, O.P.—Refiections 





on he spirit and techniques of the 
en ment providing us 
th a clear picture of the obstacles to 
Christiar 1 rudent suggestions 
rv the removal of those obstacles, and 
n excellent ry of the develop 
nt 10ught in this field during the 

st quarter century 3.00 
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| offers its own summing of 




















The book should be fascinating to 
10st women who are at all interested in 
history. The tremendous trials of Main- 
ienon’s childhood and youth provide 
ample artistic justifications for the steely 
strength which carried her through the 
difficulties the of Louis 
XIV’s illegitimate children, and finally 
as the harassed object, herself, of the 
royal affections. In the usually meretri- 


as governess 


cious world of historical novels, 
Crown and the Shadow is a pleasant 
surprise. CLORINDA CLARKE 
THE BREAKING WAVE 
By Nevil Shute. 282 pages. 
Morrow. $3.50 


Few writers have the (i 
narrative skill of Nevil 
Shute, 





the ability to 
tell a suspenseful, ro- 
mantic story with 


fluency and charm. In 
The Breaking Wave, 
he combines an un- 


usual love story with a 


Nevil Shute 


It 
but 


cleverly sustained aura 
of in 
unusually 


is an 
novel the 
suspense in its development precludes 
any outline of the story that Mr. Shute 
has to tell. 


mystery its untolding. 


well-plotted 


However, it may be said that the title 
under which the book was first published 
in England, WREN, 


novel's 


for a 
the 
central theme and suits it far better than 


Requiem 


the title the book is presently bearing. 
\ WREN, perhaps it should be said, is 
a member of the Royal Navy's women’s 
\merican 
It is in the need for just such 
that unfortunately Mr 
Shute’s new book will not have too great 


corps, corresponding to an 
WAVE. 


explanations 


American appeal. Within its confines is 
a superb reconstruction of the invasion 
of France from the shores of Britain in 
the past war, as seen through the eyes 
and through the labors of the humbler 
service people on the English shores. 
But English terms and 
service slang—especially where the lan 
guage is technological—cloud an Ameri 
can reader’s reaction to the really thrill- 
ing the 


so 


armed-service 


the sending-off of 
that Mr. Shute 
reconstructed, 


ol 
flotilla 


magnificently 


account 
invasion has 
He speaks 
a particularized technical 

even 


often in 
that 
finds 


too 


language an American 


than a 


ex- 


serviceman little 


more 
alien. 

Beyond that inescapable flaw—for the 
book after all was written primarily for 
English readers and unquestionably has 
been an exciting 


reliving of exciting 


| days for them—Mr. Shute’s great ability 


story-teller carries his 


compellingly along. 


as a 

The book has great 

charm and great poignancy. 
DORAN HURLEY 
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Traffic? Airplanes? Kids? Radio’ 


NERVOUS SLEEPERS, factory workers, daysleeper 
here is THE BEST sound deadener on the market. Ustt 
by thousands of satisfied customers for many years 
Used by top movie stars. 
in your ear. Medically approved. Soft rubber. 
won't even know they're there. For a good night's snovt 
send for your pair of ear stopples. ONLY $1.25 Post Paid 
Sorry, no C.0.D. Money-back guarantee. 
WESTERN WORLD PRODUCTS, Dept. 12 

2611 TILDEN AVE., LOS ANGELES 64, CALIFORNIA 
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SUNSET ON THE WINDOW- 


mANES Sturdy, Long-Life Auto Seat Covers 


By Walter Macken. 323 pages. i d 
made with heavy-duty upholstery fabrics 


§t. Martin’s Press. $3.50 
You'd expect to pay up to $12 
for the — aang alone! 


Those unfamiliar with 
the works of Walter 
Macken, one of the 
mung leaders of con- 
cemporary Irish liter- 
ature, should be 
LEG impressed with the 
uality of Sunset on 
abe the Window-Panes. His 


narrative skill and ab- 


NOW: 99 (2 for 6.98) 


1. Flex-O-Snap fits any car 4. Tuck Flap Holds Seat Down 
2. Tight-weave, Sturdy Fabric 5. Water & Grease Resistant 





Walter Macken 














TOPS oy ; F 3. Never Tears—Lasts Years! 6. Nylon Thread Lockstitch 
MASON sorbing style give this novel a 
00D + FIP dramatic jolt sufficient to arouse even | DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU! 
PLY “ieee a a ae. eis 
Mat awe taem feater. “Those Who | Gecause we purchased thousands of yards of ovder C.O.D., you pay 49¢ postage. No tisk 
NG, RI know Rain on the Wind, his Book-ol- | genuine upholstery fabrics far below whole- —try for 5 days on trial. Money back guar- 
ULAR theMonth Club selection a few years | sale cost—because we produce our own seat  antee. This bargain won't last forever— 
EL LEGS back, or Home is the Hero, his recent covers in our own factory—because we use RUSH your order NOW! ta nuke. to.-state 
ications New York Theater Guild production, | "° middlemen but sell direct from factory seat style (split or solid) and color desired. 
ca ole) know what to expect from Mr. Macken. | f° YOU: =: that is why this amazing value Write TODAY to: 
D ; And thev will not be disappointed is possible. Yes! Only 3.99 each for these Cr. fk ft 
, Dept. s : < . ae : _ 
2 ‘ > 7 ; smart, durable covers! Nothing skimpy about i MOTO MAT Cc 9 1 i 
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— — ae, rhe locale is B la, a small Iris : ‘em—we use 3 full yards of heavy duty § 352 Eaurtio-Ave.. New say N.Y 5 rT 
ARDS lage. The  chiel character IS Bart upholstery fabric, the kind you'd pay up to P em aay i 
a Breen, a young man who never means | $4 a yard for! Install in a jiffy! Fits ALL © RUSH sow will return. bet: scape By Beg Send 
+ Catho & tO harm anyone. His irresponsibility, | cars—from Chevrolet to Cadillac—'36 to Rg call ggdl p seanlicibgyidie Bee afm ror 6.98 
‘y maker. however, continually mars the lives of "55. Sanforized, too, to prevent shrinkage. i- Send COD plus 194 postage. Check color: i 
others. From the first chapter to the last, In 3 smart colors: Blue, Green & Gray. Front Bo BLUE O GRAY 7 GREEN | 
| Bart is the cause of many misfortunes. | S¢@ts in 2 styles: A—Solid-back seats for I. i 
n 4 . ’ ’ e ~ als. —_Split-back sez am PRE 6s ch eceenees arene - 
» Maw, ~ The climax comes when Joseph, Bart's 1-door mneneta: B—Split back eats for § 4 
“===F half-brother, exclaims that he has had a | 7"2°0" cr. Either type front seat—3.99 aa, fy 
all-bro -Y, CXC: 5 < > Nas Ne é z MOONS ieic ou ciicsansies 
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CITY STATE 


$ 700 
POST- 
ONLY Beato 


Many have come to scoff, since all 
==} know Joseph as a village idiot. What 
they do not know is that he is. still 


nent something of « mystic, despite his obvi- 


ous vacuity. But when Joseph fails to 
lor perceive anything supernatural at the 
given time on the specific peat bog, 
violence breaks out, He is injured. Back 
dar in his cottage room, at the moment of 

his death, a great light shines and fades. 
Was it the vision Joseph expected? Or 
was it just the sunset on the window- 








This handy 3 line pocket rubber stamp 
comes in a nickel plated metal case, with 











m, this? ERS inked pad and collapsible handle ready 
| panes: for instant use. Size 2x5”. 
pees GEORGE A. CEVASCO IDEAL FOR STAMPING YOUR PERSONAL 
metal. § EFFECTS - BOOKS - PAPERS - CHECKS - ETC. 
1 pas) RUN SILENT, RUN DEEP Send $1.00 Check or Mones Order, No €.0.Ds 
inches. |? we te : A. C. M. Co., Dept. N 
By Edward L. Beach. 364 pages. 20-11 Steinway Street, oh Co 5 MN. 

coma Holt. $3.95 : 
slender The flood of novels on WELD and Sell 


World War II has 
slowed to a trickle. Re- 


ROSARIES 












| flecting on those that SE ENR. ° for profit * gifts * as a hobby 
: ; “ ” @ "Guaranteed by no experience needed 
made the “best-seller Good Housekeeping 


Make Rosaries easily with our 
beautiful beads, chains, crucifixes, 
centers, etc. . . . for profit, gifts, 
or as a hobby. Sell our complete 
line of Holy Pictures, Medals, Stat- 
ues, Rosaries, Books, Novelties in 
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in These Liquid Luxuries 


EP} lists, two facts stand 


out: one, in the main 
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s? Radio’ about neurotics and 


’ i your spare time — or as a profit- 
aysleepers misfits: two, invariably E. L. Beach | = Ss gentle-squeeze method omen coaxes able full time business. See how 
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At Magic 
DRAW OR PAINT 


Pv 4 i ni 
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IN ONE MINUTE! 
NO LESSONS! 











Get a ma art reproducer ar ng wonderful happens. You draw a 

real life on im no time a r age 

can ah hike a professional artist! Te 

ings are possible. Yc Th et 

of paper and you go e8 

with your pencil. No he 

nce ap anger Re hite or breath-tak 
al-ije colors. Send ours yu are not delighted 

Price $1.98 postpaid. An idea they'll love you for it 





STRAIGHTLINE ART 


Dept. 223 2611 Tilden Avenue, Los Angeles 64, California 





SIGN SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA 


You may send your payments to 
IGN 


Passionist Fathers 
Box 64, Station K Toronto, Ontario 
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To help your 
daughter understand 


Does your daughter know about 
Or 


or disinterested? 


menstruation? does she seem shy 


Many mothers are puzzled about just 
how and when to discuss this impor- 


tant subject with their young daughters. 


Whatever your problem, you will find 
the booklet *‘How Shall I Tell My 
Daughter?” a welcome help. Beauti- 
fully illustrated, it is approved by lead- 
ing educators and physicians. 

Mail coupon for your copy—free from 
the makers of Modess Sanitary Nap- 
kins and Belts, and Meds Tampons. 


eer eee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eeeeee 


Personal Products Corporation 
Box 0582-8, Milltown, New Jersey 


Please send me a free copy of ‘‘How Shall 


I Tell My Daughter?”’ 


Name 





Street 





City State 


(OFFER D ONLY IN U.S.A.) 
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Naked and the Dead, ox 


relates a 


- From Here to 
Eternity; it story un- 
tainted ol with but scant 
mention of their venereal pursuits. 
Fold trom the of 
mand, Siler Run Deep focuses 
aboard the “Walrus,” a fic 
tional submarine vet one that probably 


for ol 


men courage 


perspective com 
Run 
on the men 


existed 


many times over. Commander 
Richardson is the skipper, and he reels 
out the narrative personal pronouns. 
His executive ofhcer is Jim Bledsoe, 
eager, alert, a “natural” submariner, 
but an antagonist to the skipper none 
theless. Both men are headstrong and 


iealous of each other. Jim envies Rich’s 


command; Rich envies Jim’s success with 


Laura Elwood. But inasmuch as this 


is 
primarily an adventure story, the con- 
flict is not between man and man but 
between the “Walrus” and the Japanese 
fleet. The combat scenes are taut and 


memorable. 
the fictional 


lurks 


Behind Commander 
ill-disguised the 
Beach, a man who has 
personally experienced most of the epi 
Run Silent, Run Deep 


which he can be proud, as 


Richardson au- 


thor, Commander 


sodes he relates. 


is a work of 
all the 


past and pre sent, 


can men of our submarine forces, 
to whom this novel is 
dedicated. Neither flag-waving nor hero- 


worshipping mars this exciting fictional 


report. of fighting men who come 
through under almost unbearable ten- 
sions of military action. 

GEORGE A. CEVASCO 


A TRAIN OF POWDER 
By Rebecca West. 
Viking, 

Readers of the New 


Yorker will be familiar 
with the 


310 pages. 


$3.75 


astonishing 


contributions of Re- 
becca West. These are 
the work of a great 


journalist with a flair 
for background, a keen 
human insight, 
vividly 





and a 
memorable 


Rebecca We est 


style, and they deal with topics so sin- 
ister that almost any other reportei 
would be merely sensational superfi- 
cial or both. 


In this collection six of them reappear 


three about Germany; one about a 
South Carolina lynching; one about 
Hume, the accused in a repulsive Eng- 
lish murder trial: and one about the af- 
lair of Kuznetsov. a Russian diplomat 
in London to whom a Government 


radio technician named Marshall passed 


on official secrets. 

What Miss West conveys, in these 
studies of devravity, is not a sense of 
wrong but a sense of wrongness. In each 
instance, behind the obvious evil, there 


is a whiff of something queer—something 


secret and disturbing. At the South Caro 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 

















“BRIGHT TOMORROWS’ 


is a leaflet depicting our life and work in hon 
and foreign missions. Copy upon request, Cop. 
gregation conducts hospitals, schools, orphap. 
and does social work 


MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTiQy 
P. 0. Box 1858 TS 
New Street and Squirrelwood Road Paterson, New Jeryy 


MEDICAL MISSION SISTERS ¥ 
PHILADELPHIA 
To bring the charity of Christ the Medical 
Mission Sisters—doctors, nurses, pharma. | 
cists, technicians, secretaries, house- 
keepers—care for the sick and suffering 
in the mission lands of India, Pakistan, 
Africa, Indonesia, North and South 
America. 
For Information Write: 


MOTHER ANNA DENGEL, M.D. 
8400 Pine Road Philadelphia 11, Pa. 


ages, 























The Carmelite Sisters for the Aged and Infirm 


“Your Life—What Shall it Be?’ Will you offer 

it to God? Would you care for the forgotten people 

of the world—the aged? They need your love, your 

youth! They need you to help them prepare for 

Heaven—to bring joy to their last days on carth. 
are YOU interested? write to 

Rev. Mother M. Angeline Teresa, O.Carm, 


St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Germantown, New York 





Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 


offer to generous young women interested in 
religious life many types of charitable and ed. 
ucational activities. We work as: kindergarten, 
primary, industrial, commercial, and high 
school teachers; catechists; social workers; 
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nurses; dentists; musicians; artists; journal- 
ists; housekeepers; seamstresses; fine needle 
workers, etc.—in home and foreign missions 
Please write to: Mother Superior 
Precious Meet Sonvent, we. Box 48, 
illington, P: 


THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's aflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 

















MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 


Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
and apostolic work according to Benedictine 
ideals in home and foreign missions may write 


for information to 


Reverend Mother Prioress 


Immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraska 








Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 
Williamsville, New York 


Devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 
aged, to nursing the sick in hospitals and the teach- 
ing of youth. The Community enjoys the privilege 
of Perpetual Adoration, combining the active and 
contemplative life. 


Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 








CARMELITE SISTERS 
of ST. THERESE 


Are you interested? 


In a missionary community 
dedicated to the love and 
service of God by following 
St. Therese’s WAY 

SPIRITUAL CHILDHOOD. 


The active service of 
charity includes: Teaching 
Nurseries, Catechetical In- 
the Aged, Retreat Apos- 





in small missions, 


structions, Care of 
tolate. Address: 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 


Villa Teresa, 1300 Classen Drive 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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jina trail a “liberal” lawyer stood up to 
defend the lynchers. Hume, Kuznetsov, 
and Marshall behaved with such weird 
absurdity that none of the evidence 
could be taken at value. As for 
Germany, the panorama of “wrongness”’ 
js frightful. We see the shabby human 
the dock at Nurem- 
and monomaniacs ol 


face 


monstrosities in 
the cranks 
the postwar collapse; and at last, in 1953, 
the flashy businessmen whom Miss West 
alarmingly compares to the worst Ameri- 
can types of the Coolidge era. 

Several of the studies end on a note 
of compensation hope which 
sorely It that 
ings have ceased, or nearly so. The Ber- 


and is 


needed appears lynch- 
liners at any rate have learned genuine 
democracy. The quiet goodness and _ vi- 
tality English life persist through 
every Miss West 
always Opens a window on Eternity, and 
Eternity is not corrupted. 

GEOFFREY 


ol 


scandal and treason. 


ASHE 





SHORT NOTICES 





THE MISSION OF ST. CATHERINE. 


ty Martin S. Gillet, O.P., 222 pages. 
Herder. $3.95. Archbishop Gillet was 
Master General of the Dominican 


Order from 1939 to 1946. The subject 
of his study, St Catherine Siena, 
lived the fourteenth century at a 
troubles in Church State. 
her virtue 


of 
in 
time ol and 


Her 
made 


visions and marvelous 


her known throughout 
Christendom. Though illiterate, she dic- 


tated 


hame 


long, eloquent devotional dis 
courses which can hardly be explained 
except as the inspired revelations which 
the Church holds But 


Catherine was no permanently cloistered 


them to. be. 


contemplative: she visited Pope Greg- 
ory XI at Avignon and persuaded him 
to return to Rome, thus doing much to 
restore the good name of the Papacy. 


\n extraordinary woman, who deserves 


all the scholarly attention Archbishop 
Gillet bestowed on her. 

THE MIND OF PIUS XII. Ed. by 
Robert C. Pollock. 234 pages. Crown. 
93.50. The author explores, not the 
whole mind of Pius XII, but certainly 
cone of its richest veins, the Pontiff's 
liumanism. His editorial skill and in- 


sight undoubtedly prevents his falling 
into. the He 
gathers ad- 


method 
the 

dresses and writings (sometimes no more 
than a 


traps his sets. 


fragments of Pope’s 
under 
“The 
and 


he 


sentence) subject head 
Man,” 


Woman.” 


such 
“Technology,” 
But 


ings as Complete 
“Modern 
because is, in every chapter, 


exposing the Pope’s answer to a spe 
cific and pressing question, the relation 
of life to religion, he avoids presenting 
just another collection of quotations, 
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Authentic! Imported Swiss Army 


0-in-1 


FINEST SOLINGEN STEEL 
FAMOUS KORIUM BRAND 


q 


The most famous utility knife in the world 
at a greatly reduced price! The Swiss 
Army Knife is recognized by sportsmen 
and hobbyists to be the most compact 
multi-purpose tool ever developed. This 
newest Korium version is imported from 
West Germany and is made of the finest 
SOLINGEN STEEL! Knife fits into a 


corner of your pocket or can be worn on 


belt. Each of the 10 separate tools is easy 
to open, easy to use—no jamming or slip- 
ping! Replaces that multitude of tools & 
gadgets you can never “find’’ when you 
need ‘em. Strong Solingen Steel assures 
long wear even with roughest use. Ideal 
gift for hunters, fishermen, electricians, 
carpenters and hobbyists. Send on full 5- 
day money back guarantee. Use the handy 


coupon—but mail it TODAY the import 


es 
PUZZLED? {-¥ 
How to Raise Funds ? 
TIs 
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LET Sue Maclin 
SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS 


You'll be amazed at our outstanding 
variety of Fund Raising Plans... designed 
to make big profits and requiring no money. 


LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES 
CHARGE ACCOUNTS 
RETURN PRIVILEGE 
Who Is ue Madina? 


The oldest and largest company of its 
kind,..servicing and supplying Fund 
Raising Plans exclusively with organiza- 
tions for the past forty years. 


Write today for FREE PLANS: 


a. y =? Associates 


Dept. G 626 S. 62nd Street 
Philadelphia 43, Pa, 


SERVICE AND QUALITY ASSURED 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 






Type Knife 





Saw awl 

File corkscrew 

scissors can opener 

jackknife small knife 

screwdriver bottle opener 
supply is limited! Send 3.95 check, cash 
or m.o. for prompt tax and postpaid deliv- 
ery. CODs plus fees. Send the coupon 

NoW! 


e 
| THORESEN’S, Dept. 39-E-88 | 
| 352 Fourth Ave., New York 10,N. Y. | 
| RUSH me a Swiss Army Tyoe t | 
| y= re Mgr — e tria not é for | 
reaso! you are to a a full refund ¢ y 

3.95. 

| © Payment enclosed. Send 1 | 
lt | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 


Knife 





epaid 


L} Send C.0.D. I'll pay postage. 





WANTED Jewetry 


We buy old or broken Jewelry. Highest cash 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, watches, 
rings, diamonds, silverware, eyeglasses, old 
gold, silver, platinum, etc. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or your articles returned. We are licensed 
gold buyers. Write for FREE information. 


ROSE REFINERS 
29-AB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 





KILL FLIES, BUGS $1 


NOW, A miraculous, economical way to fumigate your 
home. T.V. Jr., a Lindane-Asbestos collar keeps your 
house completely clear of flies, moths, roaches, mosqui- 
toes, ete. for weeks. Slip collar onto any light bulb and 
turn it on for 2 hours aindane vapor penetrates to all 
corners. A God-send for pati and porches, Approx 
years supply postpaid ith instruction, $1.00. 


WESTERN WORLD PRODUCTS 
Dept. 189, 2611 Tilden Ave., Los Angeles 64, Calif. 


DOG BONE 10-WAY 
WREN 









One Tool that can 
handle a million and one 
jobs effortlessly for it will fit al- 
most all size nuts and bolts, sguared 
or hexagon shaped (1 4” to9 16°). The 
DOG BONE WRENCH is a veritable 
tool box all in one wrench. Use in the home, your car 
or office, aboard boats, for electrical and garden appli- 
ances. Every mechanic, machinist and hobbyist needs 
one. You will never miss any one size wrench when 
you need it for the DOG BONE has 10 sizes to fit all 
nuts and bolts. Made of Tempered Tool Alloy Steel with 
I Beam shaped reinforcement handle. Only $9c (Spe- 
cial Offer 2 for $1). Send check, cash or money order to: 


NOVEL MANUFACTURING, Dept.D-190 
33 Second Avenue - - New York 3, New York 
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DAUGHTERS 


between eighteen and thirty 
all and follow Him may 


Sponsored by a friend of the 
Daughters of Charity who 
loves their love of God and 
love of their fellow man 


OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 

who have the courage to respond to Christ’s invitation to leave 

nd peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God. 

engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 
Send for descriptive literature to 

SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri 


OF CHARITY 





The Sisters 








devote themselves to teaching, nursing, 
seminaries and episcopal residences, 
The Congregation enjoys the privilege 

Applicants may enter the 


4830 SALEM AVENUE 





THE SISTERS OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


care of 
and the 
of Perpetual Adoration 
Preparatory School (high school) or the 
For further information write to: 


DIRECTRESS OF VOCATIONS—Fatima Hall 


orphans 
making of 


and work in 


breads. 


domestic 
and altar 


aged, 
vestments 


Postulate. 


DAYTON 6, OHIO 








THE HANDMAIDS OF THE 
SACRED HEART OF JESUS, 
This Order 


is dedicated to repara- 
tion by 


means of daily adoration 
before the Blessed Sacrament ex- 
posed, retreat work, schools and 
foreign missions. Applicants are 
invited to make a private retreat 
in order to consider a choice of 
life. Write to: 





Reverend Mother Superior 
700 East Church Lane 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Blessed Raphaela Mary 
of the 8. H., Foundress 





rat 
priesthood 
society oF 





ATTENTION 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS! 


“Come follow me.” Join Christ in the 
battle for the minds and souls of men. 
Opportunities to become a mission- 
ary, teacher, preacher, parish priest, 
lay brother. Full information without 
obligation. WRITE today. 


Very Rev. E. P. GALLIGAN, S.S.E. 
Vocational Director 


ST. EDMUND’S NOVITIATE 
Enders Island Mystic 16, Conn. 














CHRIST’S MEDICAL CORPSMEN 


THE MISSION OF NURSING THE SICK IS ESPE- 
CIALLY CHRISTLIKE. Young Man, YOU may at- 
tain to personal holiness and help to save souls 


by embracing the life of a HOSPITALLER 
BROTHER. 
Write: Director of Vocations 


Hospitaller Brothers of St. John of God, 
Western Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 


AFRICA 


Needs priests 
Serve God in this 
special field 


Write for 


information of 









the Society of 
African Mis 


Rev. Director 
of Vocations 
Queen of 
Apostles Seminary 
Dedham, Mass. 
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Franciscan Missionary 
Brothers of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus 
care for the needy, aged, af- 
flicted and chronically ill. 
Nurse the sick and save souls, 
Whatever your talents are, 
they can be used to assist in 
this tremendously needed 

apostolate. Write to: 
Rev. Brother Superior 
St. Francis Monastery 
ureka, Mo. 





514 Warren St, 


To JESUS through MARY, 
Queen of the SERAPHIC ORDER 


With the FRANCISCAN SISTERS OF THE FIVE 
WOUNDS you can help SPREAD CHRIST’S KINGDOM 


by the Franciscan Way of Life and the pursuit of its 
ideals of personal sanctification and the sanctification of 
others. Their work for the education of youth in its 
various fields, including Special Education, carried on 
in the spirit of the LITTLE POOR MAN OF ASSISI, 
affords ample opportunities for attaining both ideals. 
Apply 


Reverend Mother Provincial, 0.S.F 
3725 Ellerslie Avenue, Bal Itimore 18, Md. 


YOU CAN WIN SOULS ~~~ 


For Christ as a Mission- 
ary Sister, nursing, So- 
celal Service, teaching 
catechism, In U. 8S. and 
Okinawa. Age 16-30. 
Write: 

Mother Mary Angela, FMSI, 
Daughters of Mary, 
Health of the Sick, 

«Vista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. Y. 














YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
and interested in boarding school work or the 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 
information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 


Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 








As an ALEXIAN BROTHER can be a Fol- 
lower of Christ in the oldest religious 
nursing order of men. Professionally and 
technically skilled Brothers staff every 
department of their own modern hospi- 
tals. Illustrated booklet, MODERN SAMAR- 
ITANS, sent free. Write today: 

ALEXIAN BROTHERS VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
1240 W. Belden Avenue, Chicago 14, Ill. 


CARMEL—THE ORDER OF MARY 


Discalced ¢ a life of 
monas p activity in the 
spirit of St ind St. Teresa 


priesthood or broth- 


armelite Fathers combine 
rayer and apo 
John of the 
For information about the 
write to 


Rev. 


Cross 


Director of Vocations, O. C. D 
Discalced Carmelite Monastery 


Brookline, Mass. 





Do You Want To Be 
A TEACHING BROTHER? 


The Brothers of Christian Instruction (F.1.C.) 
devote themselves to t in G 
School, High School and College. For in- 
formation address: 
Brother George 
La Mennais College, 
Alfred, Maine 





Brother Director 
Mount Assumption Institute 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 











We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 





valueless in their loss of context. Ip. 
stead he has edited a_ sturdily op. 
structed volume that is not only jp. 
formative but complete and something 
of a practical program. 





THE WAY OF THE CROSS. By Cary 
Houselander. 173 pages. Sheed & Ward. 
$2.75. This work an autho 
| died in 1954 is reassurance (if any be 
needed) that her is destined to 
echo and her words to ring 
in the her readers. 
\s she presents the universal impli- 
and 


of 


voice 
insistently 
ears ol 


cations applications of Christ’ 
she employs the personal and 
intimate technique of speaking to one 


reader 


Passion, 


alone, and of speaking, 
through both and intuition, 
How Caryll Houselander was able to 


more- 


over, logic 


harmonize psychological and theological 


analysis with both lyric and dramatic 
presentation is her secret. Enough, God 
be thanked, that her magic and mystic 
formula has created this “indwelling” 
book. 

SAINT DUNSTAN OF CANTER. 
BURY. By Eleanor Shipley Duckett. 
249 pages. Norton. $4.00. In her latest 
documented study of English monasti- 
cism, Miss Duckett focuses her atten- 
tion on Dunstan. Aethelwold, and Os. 
wald, saints of God and retormers of 
monastic life. 

One might object that the picture 
she paints of monasticism at the dawn 
ol the tenth century is an excessively 
black one. Dom Butler points out this 


tendency “of 


reformers 
to depict in colors much too black 


panegyrists of 


the general state of things when. the 
hero appeared on the scene.” 

The book is written for college. stu- 
dents and general readers. The former 
will find it a careful study of the 
Church in tenth-century England. The 
latter may be bored at times by _ the 


scholarly cataloging of names and dates 
and by the author’s persistent refusal to 


substitute fiction for facts. 


A PLACE OF COOLNESS. By 


Brosia. 


D. M. 
175 pages. Kenedy. $3.00. Under 


the surface of A Place of Coolness, which 
is the story of the search for a missing 
young author by his devoted younger 


brother, is a sublime theme: “I wanted 
to die in beauty, and with faith and 
belief, not with nothingness ; 

Three persons: a literary agent, a 
beautiful fashion editor loved by the 
author, and a priest-professor relate the 


circumstances of their relationship with 
the successful writer, who seemingly had 


no reason to disappear. Each gives the 


| brother a clue which leads him from 
| 

| one to the other and at last to the 
missing man. 

\ very young author depicts sup- 


| posedly sophisticated characters not quite 
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sophisticatedly, but handles plot and 
theme cleverly in a suspenseful first 
novel. 


A RETREAT FOR LAY PEOPLE. By 
Ronald Knox. 258 pages. Sheed & 
Ward. $3.00. Msgr. Knox has gathered 
here retreat sermons he has preached 


wuring fifteen years. Eight of the talks 


are concerned with the fundamentals; 
eight with the life and death of Christ; 
and eight with our daily lives. Msgr. 
Knox has the gift, reminiscent of New- 
man, of analyzing an idea with such 
ease and insight that it seems to be 
the development of one’s own thoughts. 
Later, one realizes how small one’s own 
thoughts were. He has the exquisite 
talent of taking a small thing—like 
someone’s asking you to go for a walk 
-and highlighting it in the full light 
of Christ’s teaching. His book is a pene- 
wating, down-to-earth analysis of how 
to choose, “not the mere 
dience, but the way of love.” 


way ol obe- 


AMERICAN HERITAGE. Number two. 
120 American Heritage. $2.95. 
This magazine in book format is one 
of six to be published annually. It is 


pages. 


handsomely, even ornately, gotten up, 
with many photographs, color pictures, 
and engravings. The aim shed 
light, in a fashion, the 
endlessly exciting history of our coun- 
try. 


is to 


popular on 
In this issue, for example, there 
is an eye-witness account of the hang- 
ing of John Brown, a profile of James 
Gordon Bennett, another on the archi- 
tect who designed many fabulous Fifth 
Avenue and a_ fascinating 
recital of circuit-riding with Abraham 
Lincoln as a lawyer. These and many 
other articles make history a_ living, 
breathing, immediate More of 
such fresh and attractive presentation 
of heritage will go far to make 
us a people alive to our own peculiar 
democratic 


mansions, 


story. 
our 
greatness. 


GOD, A WOMAN, AND THE WAY. 
By Rev. M. Raymond, O.C.S.0O. 169 
pages. Bruce. $3.50. With the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body and its beautiful 
corollary, the present-day reality of the 
Gospel mysteries, as underlying themes, 
rr. Raymond has managed the difficult 
task of writing pertinent meditations 
on the Sorrows of Mary that are neither 
strained nor ephemeral. He has man- 
aged, also, to write of mysticism with- 
out suggesting that his readers by-pass 
the work-a-day world. That he is so suc- 
cessful may be attributable to the fact 
that both author and reader can begin 
their meditations at the same point— 
the exquisite “scratched ink” drawings 
of John Andrews. One gathers that the 
book is meant for Holy Week reading. 
But it would be hard to believe that it 
would not be rewarding at any time. 


May, 1955 








ENLARGE 


AREA UP TO 


2,500 


TIMES 


The MINIVEX costs only 1.98—yet it 
gives you a ‘“‘milfion dollars’’ worth of 
thrills. This miracle of German pro- 
duction reveals a New World of hidden 
wonders—a world of infinite variety 
and beauty. NOT A TOY—yet it’s more 
thrilling than any toy—and far more 
educational for young & old. Get yours 
today on our money-back guarantee. 


NEW 50-x-MINIVEX MICROSCOPE 
REVEALS NATURE'S HIDDEN WONDERS 


This ® @ tiny speck changes into: 





IMPORTED 
FROM WEST GERMANY 


NOW—thanks to German efficiency and high precision workman- 
ship—you can own this high power microscope at an unheard of 
price. The 50-X-MINIVEX is pocket size . . . only 21/4 inches high 
. . « but you get terrific power! Imagine it—two thousand five hun- 
dred times area magnification! So powerful that a tiny gnat looks 
like a pre-historic monster! 


Educational . . . Fun for Young and Old! 
The S0-X-MINIVEX provides endless fun and thrills for young and 
old. Reveals nature’s hidden wonders . . . the wondrous formations 
in a drop of water ... the God-given beauty of leaves, flowers, 
cells, tissue, inorganic matter. Ideal for study of textiles, blood 
specimens, foods, minute plant life. Also for home and lab study of 
botany, zoology, nature, chemistry. 


Optically-Ground Lenses! Super Viewing! 
The powerful lensés made by German optics craftsmen give you 
super-sharp viewing! Durable metal construction and push-button 
operation. Get several now on a 5-day money back guarantee. Send 
check, cash or m.o. for immediate free delivery. COD’s plus charges. 
paso order now! Remember: you must be delighted or money back 
quic 


INTERNATIONAL BINOCULAR CO. 
352 Fourth Ave., Dept. 39-E-12 New York 10, New York 

















Become a 


Pallottine Priest 
or Brother 


_ CHOOSE a career that spells a 





If & WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address 

to THE SIGN 

















BENEDICTINE 
IFELWORT H 


LL VING_as 


life of consecration and service to | ‘APRIESTor BROTHER 


God and neighbor. The Pallottine 
Fathers engage in Universal Apos- 
tolate — Foreign Missions, Teach- 
ing, Parish Work, Preaching Home 
Missions, Conducting Retreats. The 


love of Christ urges us on! 






Director of Vocations 


Pallottine Fathers 
309 WN. PACA ST. BALTIMORE 1 





Write today for information! 


EASTERN 
PROVINCE 


, MD. 






 SATEACHING 





4 \ 
; * ria 


Zdpile FATHER BENEDICT 05.8. 
‘SAINT LEO ABBEY... 


ST. LEO, FLORIDA. 














SACRED HEART MISSIONARIES 


welcome boys of high school and college age to apply for admission to 


their minor seminary and novitiate. rf is no 

Spread the love of the 5S red Heart by teaching and preaching in the 
Ss Foreign mission work open to volunteers only 
8 who have no vocation to the priesthood, are eligible to 


Address: Director of Vocations 1s 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 7, Ulinois. 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago) 


Lack of funds obstacle. 











write to: 


St. Maur’s Priory 





If you seek God and desire to serve Him, as a 
Brother or Priest, in a monastery which stresses | 
and exemplifies the oneness of all men in Christ, | 


Director of Vocations 


South Union, Kentucky 


Brothers of Holy Cross 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 

| Are you interested in dedicating your life to God 
as a Brother? The Brothers of Holy Cross engage in 
many activities: teaching, foreign missions, working 
| with underprivileged boys, office work, printing, cook- 
| ing, trades, farming, etc. For information write: 

| | Brother Hyacinth, C.S.C. Brother Eymard, C.S.C. 
| St. Joseph Juniorate or 218 Dujarie Hall 
| Valatie 9, New York Notre Dame, Ind. 








Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 
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AsA 
PRIEST 
You Will: 
Pray & Study ks 
in Seminary | ‘ 
or Monastery, | 
Be Ordained, 
Preach Mis- 
sions, Retreats 
As Missionary, 
Home or Abroad 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 
Passionist Monastery 
1901 West Street 
Union City, New Jersey 





If you live in any state 
east of Ohio. 





see YOURSELF As A PASSIONIST 





For Complete Information, Write to: 


AsA 
BROTHER 
You Will: 


Pray & Work 
in the Monas- 
tery, Learn- 
ing Trades 

to help with 
Monastery 
supplies & 
maintenance 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 
Passionist Monastery 
5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Chicago 31, Illinois 





If you live in Ohio or 
west of it. 











PIARIST FATHERS 





PIARIST FATHERS 


(Order of the Pious Schools) 


Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. 


The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 
Write for further information to the 


They started the first free schools for everybody. 


P. 0. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 











“COLLEGE OF OUR LADY OF MERCY 
Portland, Maine 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Liberal Arts Teachers’ College 


Address the Dean 








GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics 
~ * Me a onde 


+ 
TION. 





Pully Accredited 


COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


Resident and Day 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Liberal arts, sciences, business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher training. 


Spacious campus. Complete facilities 
for student activities program 


Convent Station, New Jersey 














Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Fully Accredited 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 








Georgetown Preparatory School 
Successful preparation for leading colleges and 
universities since 1789. Under Jesuit Fathers 
Fully accredited. 7th grade through High 
School. 93 acres of campus and playing fields 
Nine-hole golf course. Boys enjoy advantages 
of Washington. For catalog and view book 
address: Rev. Wm. A. Ryan, S.J., Headmaster, 
Box S, Garrett Park, Maryland. Suburban to 
Washington, D. C. 
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MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boardina School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. |. 


Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8, through High School, State Accredited 
Classical, Scientific, 


Commercial, and General 


Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 





IN FLORIDA—A College 
Education for Your Daughter 


BARRY COLLEGE 


Conducted by Dominican Sisters 


MASTERS DEGREES 

in Education, English 

BACHELOR OF ARTS 

in Art, English, French, History, Latin, Music, Social 
Service, Spanish, Speech Arts, Teacher Training 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 

in Biology, Chemistry, Dietetics Elementary Teach- 
ing, Home Economics Medical Tech 
Nursing, Physical Education, Pre-Medics, 
TWO-YEAR TERMINAL COURSE 

in Secretarial Science 


Mathematics 
nology 


EXPENSES PER YEAR... $1150-1350 


Office of the Dean 


BARRY COLLEGE 


11300 N. E. SECOND AVENUE, MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Telephone 7-2414 


For Information Address The 





Immaculata 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Jirected by the Sisters of Providence of Saint-Mary-of- 


I 
the-Woods, Indiana Fully accredited. 2-year transfer 


‘ourse in Liberal Arts, Science, Terminal courses in Home 
Economics, Secretarial, Art, Voice, Instrumental Music 
(incl. Harp). Social, educational and cultural advantages 
of Nation's Capital. Resident and day. Catalog. 


Registrar, Department S Washington 16, D. C, 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 








THE CHURCH IN KOREA 
(Continued from page 29) 


have at least 85 per cent of their parents 
under instruction within the year. 

The most thought-provoking comment 
came from Father Mangan, an Austra. 
lian Columban Father in Kwangju, why 
is having to turn people away. Lacking 
the funds to employ more catechists, he 
can instruct no more people than he 
now does, “Every additional catechis 
would bring along at least 100 pagans 
a year for instruction. That means that 
for fifty cents a day we could insure an. 
other 100 souls for God each year,” he 
said. 

\s far north as I could go, at Sok. 
Cho-Ri, twenty-five miles above the 38th 
Parallel, where the people had lived for 
more than six years under Communist 
rule, the picture was the same. Indeed, 
Father Patrick McGowan, the Irish 
Columban there, had had a wonderful 
experience only a few days before | 
arrived. The pagan “mayor” of Sam 
Yun, a rural district some miles away, 
in which there was not a single Catho- 
lic, came to him and told him that he 
had between 200 and 300 people who 
want to enter the Church. 


O the west at Chun-Chon, where 
7. Msgr. Quinlan was stationed before 
his arrest and which now has a magnift- 
cent new church, the story was the same. 

And all over the country, 
“IT never expected to live to see such 
chances Msgr. Quinlan told 
me at the Apostolic Delegation in Seoul 

“But Orders are needed here, 
more orphanages, hospitals, schools, and 
a first Catholic university. Abso- 
lutely anything we do at this moment 
will yield results.” 

One last after the end 
of the Pacific war it was claimed in some 
quarters that Japan, too, was ripe for 
conversion, although, admittedly, more 
responsible commentators were cautious 
the start. Today there few, 
if any, in Japan who would show the 
same optimism, and most would say that 
it never had any Is the 
same true of Korea? First, the view that 
Korea could be the first country in mod- 
ern Asia Catholic sup 
ported by the trend which the figures 
reveal. But hear what Father Joseph 
O'Brien, Vice Director of the Colum: 
bans in Japan and himself an “old Ko- 
rea hand,” told me in Tokyo: 

“We never had such opportunities in 
Japan as there are in Korea today. Here 
it is hard though terribly necessary- 
work all the way. Over there today it is 


so. it was 


as these,” 


more 


class 


doubt: Soon 


from are 


real substance. 


1S 


to become 


easy—perhaps more easy than it will 
ever be again. And when you _ have 
turned a Korean into a Catholic he be 


comes a wonderful one who sticks to his 
Faith through thick and thin.” 
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(Continued from page 6) 


jot a complete answer to colds, and Miss 
purton misses the big point about total 











COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


Baltimore 10, Maryland 














ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys’ preparatory school under Nor- 
bertine Canons. High school only. Limited en- 
rolment, resident or day. Public speaking, music, 
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I was glad to read the story in the 


March issue of THE SIGN concerning Virgil 


FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 
jeurnalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
ne arts, 











Founded 1847 
Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. One 
hour from New York. Fully accredited. Strong 
college preparation & general course. Art, 
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Fully accredited four year preparatory courses war his advocates have made since publi fs 
IMMACULATA COLLEGE for resident and day students conducted by the as Ripa gy eiggie re, 

Brothers of the Holy Cross, Notre Dame, In cation of the article. They are defending 
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ence. I enjoyed Ruth Hume’s article and 
credit her with the same courage. 
COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO Mary Loutse Huns 
Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio Detroit, MIcH. 

Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women. Recognized courses lead- 





ing to B.A ., B.Mus., and B.S. in Music Education. Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, whens’. saa ' +r arti 
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with the Good Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, a four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and about Liberace. I’m glad you printed 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


because Mrs. Hume certainly has the right 
to her opinion. I really think she’s a val 
iant woman. Liberace is nothing to swoon 
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OF THESE 
FINE BOOKS 


(Value up to $19.95 
in publishers’ editions) 


ES, you are invited to accept amy three of the wonderful books 
on this page for only $1.89, with membership in the 
unded to 


shown 
Family Reading Club. Fe 
which are worthu 


bile mtevest 


select and distribute 


books 


g and entertaining without being to 


ppt only 


objectionable in any way, the Family Reading Club is just what 
you have been looking for! Read, below, how the Club brings you 
the very finest new books at bargain prices. Then mail the coupon 
join the Club and get the three books 


you want, usthout delay! 
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HAMMOND'S New Su- 
preme WORLD ATLAS. 
At last, a top-notch, all- 
new atlas—with over 100 
maps in full color, the 
latest complete Census 
figures, 16 history maps 
Actually measures 934” x 
1234”. Indispensable! 


AROUND THE WORLD 
IN 1,000 PICTURES. Sce 
the entire free world, out 
side the U. S., with in 
triguing photographs! 10 
“cours’’ to fabulous 
places. Exciting text, full 
page maps. 448 big pages! 
Pub. edition, $7.50 


MY ZOO FAMILY by 
Helen Martini. A warm 
and lively account of the 
author's adventures in 
starting a ‘‘nursery’’ for 
the care of the many young 
animals that belong to 
the famous Bronx Zoo 
Publisher's edition, $3.95 


WORTH LIVING 
By Fulton J. Sheen 


LIFE IS 


Here are twenty-six full 


scribed from tape 


program outstanding. 


Bishop Sheen has written many 
—most of them best-sellers. 
Yer none of them has had greater 
appeal than ‘'Life ts Worth Living.’’ 
Sheen's 
subjects 
including Christianity, Democracy, 
Communism, Love, Fear, Teen-age 
problems and many more. This book 
is a stirring and challenging state- 
ment of Bishop Sheen's entire phil- 


books 


Here you will learn a 
views On a wide variety o 


osophy of life! 


length 
scripts of Bishop Sheen's inspiring 
television program, faithfully cran- 
recordings. 
printed form, just as on che air, 
they display the intellectual grasp 
of both spiritual and temporal prob- 
lems that have made Bishop Sheen's 


In 








FISHER OF MEN by Kurt 
Frieberger. A magnificent 
novel of Simon Peter, 
Christ's chosen apostle — 
of Peter's journeys with 
Jesus, listening to His 
sermons; of the mission 
in Rome that Christ en 
trusted to him. 


FATIMA: Pilgrimage to 
Peace by April Oursler 
Armstrong Martin F, 
Armstrong, Jr. Fatima 

mes vividly alive in this 
inspiring book written by 
two young Americans who 
re t i the fa 
1 rtuguese shrine 
NEW CREATIVE HOME 
DECORATING by the 
Rockows. Latest edition! 
658 illustrations, dozens of 
full-color ‘show rooms’, 
144 period guides, room 
lotrer, etc. Full ‘how-to’ 
instructions for every 
step. Pub. edition, $5.95 


A HANDFUL OF SILVER 
by Victor Canning. A 
master of suspense fiction 
has now written this story 
unmatched in excitement, 
romance and mounting 
rension ; a spellbinder that 
will hold you enthralled 
from start to finish! 


AUDUBON GUIDES by 
Richard H. Pough. Fully 
describes all land 
water birds east of Rock- 
ies — with almost 
glorious full-color Don 
Eckelberry pictures. Most 
complete ever published! 
Orig. in 2 vols. at $6.50. 


THE LADY OF FASH- 
1ON by Eric Wollencott 
Barnes. The true story 
of how one of America’s 
most Captivating actresses 
struggled to the peak of 
theatrical glory in the 
19th century. Publisher's 
edition, $4.75. 


f ~~ —~CHECK THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT— a 


SPECIAL NO- 
If not delighted 


Mr. 
Mrs. 


FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 5-SI, MINEOLA, N. Y. 
Send me at once the three books I have checked 
at the right as my two Membership Gift Books 
and first Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 
(plus small shipping charge) for all three. En- 
roll me as a member of the Family Reading 
Club and send me, each month, a review of the 
Club’s forthcoming selection. I will notify you 
in advance if I do not wish to accept any selec- 
tion — at the special members’ price of only 
$1.89 each (plus small shipping charge). There 
are no dues or fees, and I may accept as few as 
four selections or alternate books during the 
coming twelve months. As a member, I will re- 
ceive a free Bonus Book with each four selec- 
tions or alternates I accept. 


RISK GUARANTEE: 


I will return all books in 
7 days and this membership will be canceled 
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Same offer in Canada 


Address Family Reading 
Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont. 
U. 8. A. and Canada 


() New Creative Home ] 
Decorating 
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WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusual offer to demonstrate how it 
brings you the best and most enjoyable 
new books at much less than the pub- 
lishers’ regular editions! Each month 
publishers submit books they believe 
will meet the Club standards. Our Ed- 
itors then select the book they can rec- 
ommend most enthusiastically. .These 
are books which every member of your 
family can read — novels, biographies 
and inspirational books by today’s out- 
standing authors. They are books you 
can safely leave where older children 
can read them if they wish. 


What Membership Means To You 


There is no charge for membership 
in the Family Reading Club beyond the 
cost of the books themselves. You pay 
only $1.89 each (plus small shipping 
charge) for the books you purchase 
after reading the book review magazine 
which will come to your home each 
month. You pay postman nothing ; your 
bill will be due later. It is mot neces- 
sary to purchase a book every month — 
you may accept as few as four each year. 


FAMILY READING CLUB 


All selections are new, complete, well- 
oer aay and well-bound. And your 
ooks will be delivered to your door. 


Save Up to 60% 

The purchase of books from the Club 
for only $1.89 each—instead of $3.00 
to $4.00 in the publishers’ original edi- 
tions—saves you from 35% to 50% on 
each book you accept. In addition, the 
Club fe ated an outstanding ‘‘Bo- 
nus’’ Book free for each four selections 
you take. When the value of the Bonus 
Books is figured in, you can save as 
much as 60% of your book dollars! 


Join Now — Send No Money 
If you believe in a book club which 
will appeal to every member of your 
family, let us introduce you to the Fam- 
ily Reading Club NOW, while you can 
get your choice of ANY THREE of the 
wonderful books described here — two 
as your FREE Membership Gift, and 
one as your first Club selection — for 
only $1.89! Send no money, just mail 
the coupon today. However, as this un- 
usual offer may be withdrawn at any 

time, we urge you to act at once! 


© MINEOLA, NEW YORK 





